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THE SECRET OF 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Pua@se THayNne came back from 
the seaside neither better nor worse 
than might have been anticipated. 
In one sense she felt her sorrow more 
keenly at Denehurst. Were there 
not sacred places in the house and its 
surroundings ; shrines, visible only to 
herself, decked with memory’s amaranth 
flowers wherewith was strangely 
mingled the bitter herb of rue? She 
used to wander away alone to sit and 
recall her brief bygone dream of joy. 
If she shut her eyes she could see the 
faded old drawing-room, its low stone 
hearth aglow with burning iogs, whose 
dancing flames made a ruddy glare 
upon the sprawling be-ribboned cupids 
on the ceiling ; she saw herself sitting 
as she had sat on the night when 
Hugh and his friend had dined at 
Denehurst, and she saw her lover, 
stalwart and frank of face, as he 
leaned towards her with hope in his 
eyes and a plea upon his lips, the plea 
so abruptly stayed by Mason’s return. 
Who would have guessed that the 
musty old room held such a romance, 
that the faded carpet covered en- 
chanted ground? And then Phebe, 
for love awakens a power and instinct 
of sympathy that cannot be otherwise 
acquired, began to wonder if hers was 
the first love-scene that had been 
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played there, and to decide that such 
a thing was most improbable. Those 
simpering ladies and periwigged gen- 
tlemen, whose portraits looked down 
from the walls, they also must have 
exchanged kisses and eternal vows, 
but never with such a lover as hers! 
That mouldering seat, too, in the 
plantation, where he had found her 
next day and finished his tale,—that 
spot was more sacred still. As she 
sat there in the summer sunshine, she 
almost felt the strong arms round her 
once more, almost fancied that the 
well-remembered voice would speak to 
her again. Of his constancy, she told 
herself, she entertained no doubt ; and 
yet why did he not write or give some 
sign? Perhaps he was ill, or dead ? 
And then her thoughts would pause 
in sad amaze, and she would picture 
her lover, stiff and cold like some 
marble image. Yet she had eagerly 
scanned the death-column of the 
daily papers that came to Denehurst, 
and the familiar name was not 
there. What became of the letters 
addressed to dead people, she wondered ; 
who opened them? And then her 
cheeks would burn at the idea of any 
strangers reading the first love-letter 
she had ever written, that ardent little 
missive that had fluttered away into 
space through the prosaic medium of 
the penny post. Who had read it, 
B 
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when the eyes for which it was 
meant were closed? Some lawyer, 
who had smiled cynically before he 
burned it; or perhaps Hugh's 
mother, another woman who might 
have pitied the unknown girl who 
only signed herself Pheebe ; or per- 
haps Mr. Bryant. Pheebe, as we have 
seen, had troubled herself little about 
that gentleman beyond deciding that 
he was fat and elderly. But now his 
portly figure and clean-shaven coun- 
tenance presented themselves to her 
imagination in kindlier colours ; if he 
had read the letter he must have been 
sorry for her; of that she felt assured. 

Sometimes her imaginings would 
take another turn. If he were not 
dead, not even ill, if he were, after 
all, only faithless! If he had merely 
been amusing himself, merely taking 
advantage of her ignorance! She put 
the thought away with indignation ; 
and then, with all a woman’s capacity 
for self-torment, would recall it again. 
If she had only known he was dead, 
only been sure—ah, that was the 
hardest !—only sure that no other 
woman shared his fortunes ! 

With such thoughts playing hide 
and seek in her brain, it was not sur- 
prising that Pheebe’s outward appear- 
ance should change somewhat, for 
youth in the individual is a crystal 
rendering deceit in certain things im- 
possible. She did not take to her bed, 
or sink into a consumption, or weep 
for long hours alone : I fear that even 
her appetite did not invariably fail her ; 
and yet she changed. Slowly and by 
almost imperceptible degrees her face 
assumed a more thoughtful cast. She 
lived so much in the past that it was 
with her always ; and this abstraction 
from things present, in which she was 
not immediately concerned, gave her 
an almost spiritualised expression. 

One day when she and her uncle 
were wandering in the woods together, 
they chanced to come very near the 


great oak beneath whose leafless 
branches she had last seen her lover. 
This was the most sacred of her shrines, 
a resort where her woman’s heart loved 
to torture itself by recalling the 
vanished sweetness of the past. Old 
Dennis Dene began to walk towards 
the tree, drawing his violin from 
beneath his cloak as he did so. 

“Stop!” cried the girl sharply. 

He turned in piteous amazement at 
the change in her voice, at the im- 
periousness of one who to him was 
always gentle. The hurt look of per- 
plexity in his eyes was almost that of 
some animal; it roused her compunce- 
tion in a moment. 

“ Stay here, dear,” she said in her 
usual quiet tone ; “do not go near the 
tree.” 

“Why?” he asked, turning with 
childish persistency towards the for- 
bidden spot. “I want to sit down 
and play there.” 

“No,” she answered, lifting a warn- 
ing finger. “No, uncle, indeed you 
must not. There is something buried 
under the tree. There is a grave there ; 
one never plays music on a grave, you 
know.” 

“A grave, Phebe,” he said ner- 
vously. “What grave? Who is 
buried here? This isn’t the church- 
yard.” 

“ But it is a grave all the same,” 
she said. 

“ But who is buried here?” he per- 
sisted. 

“Something very young, and very 
lovely ; too beautiful to live, I suppose ; 
so it died.” 

“Was it a child?” he inquired. 

“No, quite full grown, though it 
was so young,” she answered, letting 
her fancy play with this new toy it 
had devised. 

“ A man or a woman?” he asked. 

“ A little of both,” she said smiling. 

“ And what name? We might put 
up a stone, my dear ; that is the right 
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thing to do over a grave. What 
name ?” 

“The name,” she answered slowly, 
“the name was Hope.” 

“ Hope,” he repeated. “Hope. I 
have heard that name before, Phebe, 
but my memory, especially for names, 
is growing sadly rusty, my dear. 
Hope—there was something else along 
with that name. What was it?” and 
he was silent for a moment, wrinkling 
his brow in his efforts to remember. 
“T know,” he resumed triumphantly. 
“Faith, that was the other; there 
may be a third, but I can’t recollect. 
Are they both dead, Pheebe ? Is Faith 
dead too?” 

The girl felt as though long folded 
wings had given a sudden flutter in 
her heart. ‘“ No-o,” she said, hesitat- 
ingly. “ No, uncle, I don’t think Faith 
is dead, too.” 

“Well,” he said, forgetting the 
matter after his usual fashion, “ I will 
sit down here beside you, my dear, and 
play a little.” 

He drew the bow across the strings 
andalong sweet quavering note thrilled 
into the air. A blackbird near was so 
startled that he gave a shrill screech, 
half-frightened, half-defiant, as he 
flapped quickly away towards his wife’s 
hidden nest, where he presently told 
her all about it. The sunshine caught 
the sheen on his glossy black wings 
and the brilliant orange of his bill as 
he hurried off, his round bright eye well 
on the alert for further alarms; it 
caught the breast-high bracken that 
made a miniature forest above the 
short sweet grass, studded with pale 
little milk-worts and _ thin-stemmed 
Star of Bethlehem. Everything was 
very quiet, and Dennis Dene’s pitiful 
music seemed to chime in with the 
occasional stirring of the leaves. 
Pheebe sat down also, and leaning her 
back against a beech bole closed her 
eyes. 

After only a few minutes’ playing 


? 





the old fiddler suddenly dropped his 
bow, and wrinkling his eyes till they 
looked like slits under his bushy brows, 
began to ponder deeply over something 
which had occurred to him. The ces- 
sation of the music made Phcebe open 
her eyes, and after watching her uncle, 
she asked softly: “What are you 
thinking of, Uncle Dennis?” Long 
experience had taught her that he as- 
sumed this thoughtful expression 
whenever he wished her to ask him 
the question. 

“T was trying, my love, to recollect 
the name of our young friend who 
used to enjoy my music so much.” 

“What young friend ?” 

“He was tall, and sun-burned, with 
blue eyes,” returned her uncle slowly. 
“ Now what was his name?” 

“Do you mean Mr. Strong?” 
asked curiously. 

“ Very likely that was it,” answered 
her uncle, stretching out his hand for 
the bow, and continuing the music. 
After a few bars, the melody again 
ceased. 

* ‘What now, uncle ?” 

“When I was young, Phebe—I 
mean when I could always recollect 
everything, you know—TI said to Lu- 
cilla, ‘IT love you.’” 

“ce Yes ? ” 

“And her father said, ‘I do not 
like to hear that; you will take her 
away. I did take her away, 
Pheebe.” 

“Yes, I know,” she answered, rather 
languidly; it was an oft-told tale. 

“Tf any one said to you, ‘I love 
you,’ would he take you away ?” 

“Perhaps,” she answered. 

“T thought so,” he cried trium- 
phantly. “I thought so! I never 
told you on purpose. I can keep a 
secret, dear, you see,” and he nodded 
with a look of innocent and pleasur- 
able cunning. 

“What secret?” she asked in some 
bewilderment. 


she 








“Why, what he said, you know ; 
what he told me to tell you.” 

The blood rushed to the girl’s 
cheeks, and she felt her lips tremble 
as she spoke to the old man in her 
usual quiet tone. She closed her eyes 
lest he should suspect her, for he had 
dogged humours during which he was 
perfectly intractable and silent. 

“ Ah, the message ; what was that 


message, uncle? Let me see if you 


can repeat it; sometimes you are 
very clever at recollecting things, 
when they are not the names of 


people.” 

“ Tt was very short, you remember,” 
he said in a lower tone, leaning to- 
wards her confidentially, “ only three 
words ; only J love you. Iwas to say 
so to you from him.” 

“Only J love you,” she repeated 
mechanically. 

“That was all; he was running, 
hurrying down the path, when I was 
playing to myself.” 

“Where was I?” 

“T don’t remember at all,” he 
answered complacently. ‘“ You were 
not near, and that was the message, J 
love you.” Then he resumed his play- 
ing once more. 

Pheebe, with eyes still closed, list- 
ened to his wandering chords, and 
debated how much truth there was in 
the occurrence he had just related. 
Was it true, or only a fiction? And 
yet she remembered he was not at all 
prone to invention. His memory was 
often a lamentable failure; but he 
never supplemented its deficiencies 
with imagination, preferring rather to 
let her supply them. It was just pos- 
sible that her lover had left this long- 
delayed message. Old Dennis Dene’s 
folly was sometimes mingled with cun- 
ning, and he occasionally amazed her 
by recalling some triviality of six 
months’ date while he forgot events 
only an hour old. In spite of all its 
uncertainty, the message, false or true, 
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somehow brought with it a sense of 
comfort. It did not explain her lover’s 
long silence, his utter disappearance 
from her life; but it seemed to show 
that he had been faithful in leaving. 
And then the familiar wish came back 
again to her—if she only knew of his 
death ! 

Phebe and her uncle returned to 
the house through the shrubbery path, 
and she went across the lawn for some 
roses growing against the house above 
a flagged path in the grass under the 
long open windows of Mason’s study. 
The room was empty, but as she passed 
the girl’s quick eye noticed a small 
newspaper cutting lying on the floor 
near the window and fluttering in a 
draught. Her cousin’s despatch-box 
with the key in the lock was on the 
table close at hand, and she knew the 
paper must have fluttered out as he 
opened it. She stepped inside and 
picked it up, with the intention of 
replacing it on the table, but as she 
glanced at it her plans were quickly 
changed, and holding the little flimsy 
scrap tightly in her hand, she went 
swiftly out into the garden again. 
The roses were forgotten, as she sped 
up stairs to her own room in the other 
wing, and locking the door sat down 
to read the announcement of the rail- 
way accident which Mason had so 
carefully preserved. He was me- 
thodical in all his ways, and the 
cutting had been precisely dated. 
The paper had been issued two days 
after she had last seen Hugh, and the 
account spoke of the accident as hav- 
ing occurred on the previous after- 
noon ; that was the day that Hugh 
had intended to see Mason. Now, 
now she knew all; the message her 
uncle had just now given her was a 
message from the dead ; the dead had 
died faithful, and all her woman's 
heart thanked Heaven. The long 
dreary uncertainty was ended ; how, 
she asked herself indignantly, had she 
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ever dared to doubt him, how had 
she never divined his death? How 
could a life, so bound up with her 
own, pass suddenly and without sign 


for her into the vast mystery of 
death? She had been driving with 


her cousin, enjoying the sunny frosty 
day and feeling some enlargement of 
charity even towards Mason, while 
her lover had lain tortured and dy- 
ing upon that terrible iron track ! 
Now she knew the worst, as the 
trite saying goes; and yet, after her 
long despair, the tidings gave her a 
sense of relief, almost of exultation. 
The secret of their love had been only 
between themselves. No profane third 
person had shared therein: no one 
could look at her with pitying eyes, 
or try to salve her shrinking wound 
with the quackery of comfort ; and she 
almost smiled to herself as she laid 
the slip of newspaper away in the 
box that held all her girlish treasures. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Wuite Phebe was nursing her 
grief and mourning for her lover at 
Denehurst, that lover was pursuing 
the tenor of his way in Madagascar, 
and enjoying himself after a certain 
fashion well enough. It was true 
that at times he was perplexed and 
irritated by unaccountable shadowy 
memories that haunted his mind, yet 
refused to allow themselves to be re- 
duced to shape or identified. He 
wondered if they were perhaps remin- 
iscences of the delirium during his ill- 
ness, for he had been told that for 
many days he had been delirious ; 
and yet they did not strike him as 
like raving fancies ; they seemed mere- 
lyelusive. Every now and then some 
chance sound or scent, or some sight 
that seemed common enough, would 
set these vague thoughts stirring. 

One day, while they were still 


upon level ground, before they began 
to mount to the interior table-land, 
Hugh and his following arrived at an 
ancient village somewhat curiously 
fortified. It lay a few score yards 
from an elbow of the neighbouring 
river which had formed a marsh, and 
the cluster of flimsy huts, huddled to- 
gether in a rough circle, was sur- 
rounded by a stockade so buried in 
tropical foliage as to resemble a mere 
mass of verdure. Outside the stock- 
ade some former chieftain had dug a 
ditch connected by a narrow cutting 
with the marsh-water, which thus 
supplied this primitive fortress with a 
moat. There was a narrow gate at 
either end of the stockade, forming the 
entrance and exit to the village; and 
a couple of rough planks bridged the 
ditch in front of each. Hugh remained 
near the entrance gate, watching his 
baggage-carriers file into the village in 
front of him, for he had already learned 
that they could not be trusted to fol- 
low except in their own good time, 
which might mean hours of vexatious 
delay at the next halting-place. 

Upon the stagnant surface of the 
ditch lay a thick green covering of 
water-weeds starred with some white 
blossom, and as he looked at it care- 
lessly, one of those sudden strange 
stirrings of memory began to haunt 
him again. Where had he seen 
that before, that shallow ditch with 
water weeds and the plank bridge? 
But should there not have been a kind 
of rustic wicket on the farther side, 
instead of that straight opening be- 
tween the mango logs, and a wide 
road with over-arching trees and an 
English sky over it all, and—— 
Here his musings were unpoetically 
interrupted by Rainkettaka who, 
stepping carelessly across the bridge 
with a light package in his hand, 
slipped and fell sprawling upon the 
planks with a shriek of alarm which 
matched the lively fear exhibited on 
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his face, and it was with a rather 
strong exclamation that Hugh closed 
the procession into the village, his 
thoughts, needless to say, far from 
memories of anything in England, 
real or imaginary. 

“What were you so frightened of 
just now when you fell down ?” he in- 
quired later. 

* Crocodile,” returned Rainkettaka, 
with a comprehensive grin. 

“ But you don’t mean to say there 
are crocodiles in a few inches of water 
like that?” said his master incredu- 
lously. 

“Indeed, yes,” assured Rainket- 
taka. “Only a week ago a woman of 
this village went at dusk to draw 
water, and dipped the jar with her 
hands instead of hanging it at the 
end of a bamboo. A crocodile bit off 
one of her arms above the elbow.” 

“But where do. they hide?” in- 
quired Hugh. “And what do they 
eat ?” 

“Hide in the mud,” answered the 
servant ; “and they eat stones.” 

“Stones,” echoed Hugh, “ nothing 
else ?” 

“Stones,” repeated Rainkettaka, 
“and sometimes grass. They marry 
the little birds that live in the 
rushes, and so come crocodiles’ eggs.” 

Hugh, pondering over this start- 
ling revelation of the domestic habits 
of crocodiles, ate his curry in silence, 
till another idea occurred to him. 
“ Did they kill the crocodile that hurt 
the woman?” 

“No,” answered the 
“ they dare not.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Well, you see, perhaps that 
woman’s grandmother, or her uncle, 
or aunt, may be in him; and they 
would not wish their crocodile 
killed.” 

“Do you mean to say,” asked Hugh 
aghast, “that the whole family have 
been devoured by crocodiles ?” 


servant ; 


“No, no,” said Rainkettaka, folding 
his lamba about him, and squatting 
down for an explanation; “only one 
woman’s arm was taken by the croco- 
dile. But perhaps, when her grand- 
mother, or uncle, or aunt died, that 
part of them that you cannot bury 
went into the crocodile. If that is 
true, it would hurt them if they kill 
the beast.” 

“T see,” said Hugh. “Then no 
crocodiles are ever killed?” 

“Vazahas kill them sometimes. 
My master Smeeto[thushad the musical 
Malagasche tongue euphonised the 
word Smith] has killed many.” 

“The people don’t mind some one 
else killing crocodiles ?” 

“No, they are glad,” was the an- 
swer. 

Before Hugh had finished his lun- 
cheon, which, owing to their long run 
along the shore in the morning, was a 
very late meal, Rainkettaka informed 
him that a hide-carrier, bound for 
Tamatave, had just entered the village, 
where he would halt for a few hours, 
during which Hugh could, if he chose, 
write a letter to the Vazaha Smeeto ; 
the hide-carrier, it appeared, having 
consented for a small remuneration to 
convey the missive. This thoughtful- 
ness on Rainkettaka’s part was not 
altogether disinterested. They had had 
a long march, and he was quite dis- 
posed to enjoy the night’s halt in the 
moated village, which the writing of a 
letter would necessitate, for it would 
be too late to start afterwards. Hugh 
reflected over the suggestion, which 
commended itself also to himself. He 
was feeling a certain stiffness and 
fatigue after his few days’ travel, and 
realising too that his illness had left 
traces of weakness behind it, which he 
was only just beginning to discover. 
Therefore, not being a very experi- 
enced traveller in savage regions, he 
decided to sleep all night in his marsh- 
encircled quarters, a temporary rest 
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for which he was destined to pay 
dearly enough. 

He went to bed early, and, once 
there, began reviewing the day’s events, 
arriving in due course at Rainket- 
taka’s fall at the ditch. Here his 
thoughts began to wander. Hestrove 
hard to remember where he had seen 
that place before ; the most perplex- 
ing part of the business was that he 
could not tell why a ditch full of 
water-weeds should interest him par- 
ticularly; they are not uncommon 
things in an English landscape. Then 
he began to dream of the stagnant 
water and the white flowers, that 
seemed suddenly to have grown and 
were heaving upon the brilliant green 
surface, heaving till he himself seemed 
shaken by them, and suddenly woke 
to find Rainkettaka standing by his 
bed and the first dawn showing through 
the open doorway; it was time to 
start. 

After a sharp ascent, the ground 
for some distance was smooth and un- 
dulating, almost treeless, but full of 
streams winding about a succession 
of large grassy mounds. These were 
mostly crowned with a rounded cap of 
ironstone rock, veined and streaked in 
irregular patches of faded colour. The 
small clear watercourses meandered 
among these mounds, stealing round 
their flanks and filling the silence with 
the echo of their musical tinkling. 
Every tiny hollow was beautiful with 
the feathery plumes of the young 
bamboo, and a line of more vivid green 
marked the outlines of the winding 
waters that were full of waving 
nenuphar. The odd flowers of this 
plant, the only part which grew above 
water, thrust their purple spikes 
through the gleaming surface, and 
bowed them rhythmically in answer 
to the promptings of the wave be- 
neath. Now and then a few white 
cranes flapped away in the distance, 
and a small species of hawk (which 


apparently followed man, for it was only 
seen in the neighbourhood of villages) 
uttered its shrill small cry. Otherwise 
there was no sign of life. All day 
long they followed the smooth worn 
footpath that ran over the dark green 
wiry grass like a narrow faded ribbon. 
On the evening of the second day 
Hugh was warned by a smart touch 
of fever that his exposure to the mala- 
rious atmosphere of the moated village 
was not to pass without effect. He 
dosed himself well with quinine, but 
felt no better next morning, and as 
the day wore on his weariness and 
disinclination to travel sensibly in- 
creased. They slept that night 
within sight of another belt of forest, 
in a miserably poor village, a mere 
cluster of filthy huts, amid which 
three or four lean pigs wandered in 
disconsolate industry and picked up a 
forlorn livelihood as general scavengers. 
In spite, however, of their apparent 
poverty some of the villagers owned 
many cattle, and although most of the 
herds were away grazing, yet a fair 
number of fine beasts were penned not 
far from the wretched shelter which 
had been allotted to Hugh. Already 
sufficiently wakeful with fever, that 
unfortunate individual had his rest 
still further curtailed by the butcher 
of the community, who resided next 
door and was addicted to smoking 
bhang, making night hideous and all 
sleep impossible with his songs and 
shrieks till past two in the morning. 
On going to wake his master at 
six Rainkettaka at once saw that he 
was decidedly ill. If the place had 
been even a trifle less filthy and squalid, 
Hugh would have rested there for a 
day; as it was, however, he felt it 
would be tempting Providence to risk 
another night with such neighbours. 
A couple of hours brought them 
to the beginning of the next belt of 
forest, and our fever-stricken traveller 
shivered as the first dank chill of its 
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tomb-like like solitude struck him. 
They plodded steadily forward, Rain- 
kettaka keeping constantly close to his 
master’s side, and feeling, to tell the 
truth, some anxiety as to his condition. 
The road was rough and bad, the damp 
soil having been poached into a quag- 
mire by the recent passage of a large 
herd of cattle. At last the way 
became less trying and they began to 
mount once more, an hour’s climb 
bringing them to a clearing about half 
a mile jn width, which evidently 
crowned a ridge running between two 
valleys and parallel with both. 

Feeble as he felt even Hugh was 
provoked into interest and admiration 
by the view. The wooded declivity 
fell away almost from his feet; he 
was looking down upon the tree-tops 
in the valley below, a nest-like mass 
of verdure, that rose and rolled upward 
again, creeping towards further heights 
and valleys lost in the distant haze. 
To his left the ridge upon which he 
was standing sloped only slightly 
downwards to rise again in a gradual 
swell and ripple of wood, till it reached 
a great mountain peak, apparently 
standing up sheer and treeless from 
this forest region. Its dim purple 
flank was clothed with sunlight, and 
in the windless afternoon a vague 
white cloud had drooped and lingered 
like a veil about its summit. Behind 
and beyond rose other mountains, the 
distance and the haze softening all 
outlines and multiplying them, till 
the horizon in that direction seemed 
piled with heights and steeps in- 
numerable. For a minute or two 
Hugh gazed in silence, while the men 
gathering round laid down their loads 
for a breathing space. 

“No one must drive pigs along 
this path,” said Rainkettaka, break- 
ing the silence somewhat unromanti- 
cally. 

“Why?” inquired Hugh rather 
startled. 


“The spirit of that mountain,” an- 
swered Rainkettaka solemnly, “ does 
not like pigs. If by any chance they 
should pass, she sends forth rains and 
makes the path too bad for use. The 
swine have sometimes been lost in the 
swamps the angry spirit has made. 
Long ago men did not understand, but 
now they know ; she has taught them 
not to drive pigs this way.” 

“How far must we go this after- 
noon?” asked Hugh, a feeling of 
deadly sickness and weakness divert- 
ing his thoughts from the pig-hating 
mountain. 

“Tt is a long march,” said Rainket- 
taka anxiously, “ before we get shelter 
for the night. Between this and the 
next sleeping-village are only a couple 
of herdsmen’s huts near a spring of 
water. It will be nearly dark when 
we arrive. 

“T cannot stand it,” said Hugh 
more decidedly. “It will make me 
very ill to go much further. Can’t 
you think of some other place, Rain- 
kettaka ?” 

The servant turned to the group of 
porters, most of whom knew the road 
well, and after some consultation 
came up to his master, who, feeling 
half-dazed, had sat down on _ the 
ground. 

“We can light a fire and eat some- 
thing now,” he said, anxiously survey- 
ing Hugh’s limp and disconsolate 
figure ; “and then we can try another 
plan. Ido not know this of myself, 
but one of the baggage-carriers says 
that two hours from here is a deserted 
village where no one lives now but a 
white man, a vazaha like yourself, and 
his servants. The place is off the 
track, and I do not know if the 
man’s tale is true; but he says he has 
carried goods for this vazaha and 
knows the road to his dwelling. If 
my master chooses, we can try to go 
there.” 

Although Hugh, upon whom the 
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fever was taking a rapid hold, was now 
incapable of any rational thought, yet 
his dulled ears took in the meaning 
of the information that there was 
another white man within only a 
short distance, and he at once signi- 
fied his intention of throwing himself 
upon the stranger’s hospitality. The 
fires were soon lit and some stores 
unpacked, whence Rainkettaka ex- 
tracted some food for his master, 
whom even his inexperienced eyes 
now saw to be very ill indeed. He 
fussed about anxiously, hurrying the 
men and getting the journey resumed 
as quickly as possible. It was with 
many qualms of anxiety that he 


trotted after Hugh’s chair that 
afternoon, having appointed the 


baggage-earrier who knew the road 
to march ahead and show the way. 
What would his master Smeeto say, 
if harm happened to his friend while 
under his, Rainkettaka’s, charge ? How 
could he excuse himself, supposing 
this other stranger had never existed 
or was gone? And if they had to 
sleep all night in the forest, dark and 
swarming with ghosts? He was 
shivering with the fears which his 
imagination had evoked when signs 
of a clearing became apparent. 
Hitherto they had _ been follow- 
ing a little used track, but now, 
after mounting for some time, they 
suddenly came out in a small clear- 
ing large enough to have once 
contained a village of about twenty 
houses, whose forlorn and gaping 
ruins were strangely at variance with 
the large well-built, hut at whose 
entrance the bearers set down Hugh’s 
chair. He stood up, supported by 
t\ainkettaka, and tried to frame some 
speech, but his tongue refused its 
office as a sudden blind dizziness 


swept over him, and with outstretched 
hands he groped for the door-posts. 
Together he and the servant stumbled 
in and forward across a firm well- 
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matted floor, till Rainkettaka placed 
him in some sort of a civilised chair. 
He heard a shrill oath, caught a 
glimpse of a man in a white suit of 
clothes disappearing through a door- 
way, and then darkness appeared to 
descend upon him, and he knew no 
more. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


“ Dip you say a white man?” 

oe.” 

“Then turn him out 
people.” 

“But he’s ill, very ill; I can see 
it.” 

“Then let him go somewhere else 
to be ill. Tl not have him in the 


and all his 


house. Send him away to some of 
the slaves’ huts beyond the planta- 
tion.” 


“No, I will not do it ; he is too ill. 
You are such a coward. Come and 
see him for yourself.” 

“ Not I; tell me what he’s like.” 

“No beard, sunburned face, brown 
hair, and I think his eyes are blue, 
but they are shut. He’s fainted.” 

Then came an inarticulate sound 
expressive of approval. “ Well; let 
him stay for the present. Do what 
you like for him ; I’m going out.” 

This was the dialogue which the 
half-conscious Hugh heard as he lay 
in the big arm-chair. It was carried 
on in Creole French between a man 
andawoman. He heard the masculine 
tones, peevish and rather uncertain, 
from another room, and he heard too 
the rustle of a woman’s garments close 
to him. The conversation came back 
to him afverwards clearly enough ; 
but he was quite incapable at the time 
of taking any part in it himself, for 
his tongue was stiff and his eyelids 
positively refused to let him see any- 
thing. 

The immediately succeeding events 
were not nearly so clear, and his next 
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distinct consciousness was a very 
pleasant one. He did not know if 
hours or days had passed since his 
arrival at the white man’s residence ; 
indeed for a minute or two he lay 
wondering where he was. He found 
himself in his own bed in the large 
room of a hut, built in native fashion 
but with the unusual luxury of wooden 
doors and windows, both open just 
now, for the sun was not on that side of 
the house and the room was beautifully 
cool. Squatting on the floor in one 
corner was Rainkettaka, and between 
him and the bed, with her back to the 
latter, stood a woman. She was tall, 
and her dark head was finely set upon 
her shoulders. Her hair, very fine, 
very black, and very glossy, without 
that oily appearance common to na- 
tives, was plaited in innumerable little 
strands, these being again bound 
together till the whole formed a splen- 
did tress, coiled gracefully round the 
back of her well-shaped head, its 
brilliance bringing the delicate curve 
of her neck into stronger prominence. 
Her dress seemed half-European, 
though the inevitable lamba was worn. 
As she stood speaking to Rainkettaka, 
Hugh felt intensely curious as to her 
face. Would she turn round before 
leaving the room, or would she walk 
straight out of the opposite door, leav- 
ing herself still a mystery? He de- 
bated the question mentally with some 
interest. 

“So he is travelling alone, this 
master of yours, who lies here ?” 

“7 am with him,” proclaimed Rain- 
kettaka grandiloquently. 

“Yes, yes; I see that. 
is he?” 

It is hardly needful to state that 
Rainkettaka was not supplied with 
especially full information upon this 
point ; but with native readiness of re- 
source he promptly and unhesitatingly 
proceeded to atone for all deficiencies 
by a call upon his imagination. “A 


But who 


great and rich young man in his own 
country of England; maybe some 
lord or prince. He was much recom- 
mended to me by the great vazaha 
Smeeto in Tamatave, and I am 
sworn to protect him even as my 
brother.” 

“How did you know the way 


here?” asked the woman rather 
suspiciously. 
“One of the baggage-carriers knew 


it. He has carried hides and coffee 
for your vazaha.” 

“Ah! Well, how long do you think 
he must stay ?” 

“ Till he is well.” 

“ But that may be long. 

“ As it may please the Almighty,” 
rejoined Rainkettaka piously. 

“But it will not please my vazaha 
if he stays long.” 

“What matter?” said the servant 
magnificently. “My master is wealthy ; 
he can, if he choose, buy all your 
miserable ground here,” waving his 
arm towards the door which com- 
manded a view of several acres of 
particularly flourishing coffee-planta- 
tion. “ He can pay.” 

“Ah!” The woman’s tone changed. 

“ Money with him,” pursued Rain- 
kettaka, bent upon increasing the 
effect he had produced, “is as water. 
He can pour it out,—if he pleases.” 

Although the last hint was reassur- 
ing, Hugh felt it was about time to 
disown the reputation of a Creesus, 
and cleared his throat by way of at- 
tracting attention. The woman turned 
quickly, and he beheld a face which 
he never again forgot. It made for 
itself an instantaneous niche in his 
memory, where that memory always 
paused in a retrospect, to admire and 
perhaps to fear. The forehead was 
low and broad, the eyebrows quite 
straight, jet black, and finely pencilled, 
the eyes large, of the darkest brown, 
soft yet brilliantly clear, the mouth 
with full lips disclosing white and 
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regular teeth. Her complexion was 
the colour of old ivory, a uniform 
creamy white with no increase of 
colour in the cheeks. To the inex- 
perienced eyes now admiring her she 
seemed a European woman with a 
peculiar complexion; only the small 
beautifully-shaped hands and feet, the 
exquisite little ears, and the rather 
broad nose betrayed the fact that a 
tropical sun had warmed some of the 
blood that ran in her veins. 

As her eyes lit upon his face, Hugh 
felt that their scrutiny was apprecia- 
tive ; then she came to his side and 
laid a cool moist hand on his wrist. 
“ You are better,” she remarked ; “no 
fear now.” 

“ Much better, thank you, Mademoi- 
selle—” he paused for a name. 

“T am called Rahatra,” she an- 
swered. 

*“ Mademoiselle Rahatra,” he went 
on, “and very glad to be able to 
thank you in person for taking me in 
and looking after me.” 

“This is not my house,” she said. 

“Whose then?” 

“ My husband’s,” she replied. Was 
it his fancy that there was a tinge of 
disdain about those two words ? 

“ Perhaps I may see him later,” 
he suggested. “May I inquire his 
name also?” 

“He is called Louis Dumazel. I 
do not know if you will see him or 
not. He does not like strangers.” 

“T feel all the more grateful then 
that he should have sheltered me in 
this way,” said Hugh earnestly, think- 
ing that if the husband remained 
invisible it would be no great loss, 
provided his wife continued to play 
hostess. 

“T think I will get up now,” he 
added ; “I feel much stronger.” 

“No,” said Rahatra decisively, “you 
must not get up yet, or you may bring 
the fever on again. I will go and 
make you more medicine. When you 


have taken it, your servant may let 
you eat something ; but you must not 
leave your bed till to-morrow.” 

This _self-constituted nurse and 
physician was evidently not a person 
to be trifled with. Her patient felt 
that her commands must be obeyed, 
and he accordingly lay still and saw 
her pass out of the curtained doorway 
into the next room. 

Afterwards he examined Rainket- 
taka at some length concerning his 
involuntary host. He learned that 
Rahatra’s husband was big and ugly 


and a white man. His language 
appeared usually forcible and his 


liking for rum very strong. His 
coffee-plantation was being extended 
and already covered a considerable area, 
and one of the slaves who worked 
in it had told Rainkettaka that a 
great deal of coffee was carried down 
to the coast and sold to Indian traders 
there. For the rest Monsieur Dumazel 
seemed more feared than liked by his 
subordinates, the only person who 
could restrain his various excesses, 
and who stood in no fear of him, being 
Rahatra herself. 

Where the gentleman contrived to 
hide himself during the next few days, 
Hugh knew no more than he knew 
that during that period he was made 
the subject of close personal scrutiny. 
It was not until he had been a 
whole week under his roof, and was 
able, with Rainkettaka’s assistance, 
to take gentle exercise among the 
coffee-bushes, that he at last met his 
host. 

As he returned one evening from a 
stroll, he saw, standing in front of the 
large hut, a tall, slouching man, who 
touched his hat clumsily in an awk- 
ward greeting. ‘Glad you're better,” 
he said. 

“Thanks to a week in this delight- 
ful air, I am nearly well again,” 
returned Hugh. “Iam most grateful, 
I assure you, for “ 











— 
to 


“Say no more,” returned the other, 
removing a native cigar from wetween 
his lips, “say no more. I understand 
from Rahatra that you will pay. That 
squares it ; no thanks.” 

“In those circumstances,” said 
Hugh, “perhaps you will allow me 
to extend my stay for a short time, as 
I should be glad to rest a little longer. 
I am willing to pay anything reason- 
able for the accommodation.” 

“As long as you like, as long as 
you like,” returned the other rather 
less churlishly ; “ I don’t get too much 
company up here.” 

“Ts there any sport to be had?” 
asked Hugh ; “ anything worth carry- 
ing a gun for?” 

“ Plenty of wild duck sometimes in 
the rice-fields,” answered Dumazel, 
“and often a sultan bird or two; 
sometimes quail also. They make an 
acceptable change in one’s food, for 
the eternal beef and fowls, and fowls 
and beef, are enough to sicken one. 
When you feel fit we will go and look 
after the duck; but the curry is 
ready,” he added. “ Perhaps this 
evening you will eat with me,” and he 
led the way into the house. 

The room into which Hugh followed 
was comfortably and, according to 
native ideas, even luxuriously furnished. 
A table, spread with a white cloth, 
stood arranged for the evening meal. 
There were several cane chairs and a 
long deck-armchair serving for a sofa. 
The floor was covered with clean 
matting, and a gun, a couple of heavy 
whips, and a few cheap prints, chiefly 
types of somewhat doubtful female 
beauty, adorned the walls. 

Rahatra, and an old and very ugly 
female slave, served the food and 
waited on them during a meal which 
gave Hugh time for much wonder con- 
cerning the attraction which Dumazel 
could have for his lovely wife. She 
did not eat with them, but he had 
plenty of opportunities for observing 
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her grace and.beauty which were ill- 
matched by the awkward gait and 
dissipated appearance of the husband. 
After supper Rahatra, placing a bottle 
of rum and two glasses on the table, 
withdrew. Hugh, at his host’s in- 
vitation, mixed himself a moderate 
portion of the rather fiery spirit, which 
the other seemed to prefer nearly raw. 
After consuming about half his modi- 
cum Dumazel began to wax more 
communicative. 

“This place doesn’t pay badly, you 
know,” he observed in the course of 
conversation. 

“T see you have a very promising 
crop,” said Hugh; “and I suppose 
the soil is favourable and labour 
cheap.” 

“Cheaper than in Mauritius,” said 
the other nodding rather mysteriously. 
“T couldn’t have made it pay so well 
there.” 

“You are a Mauritian then; a 
British subject ?” 

Dumazel nodded. ‘“ But let me tell 
you, sir, we are not particularly 
proud of Britain in Mauritius. It 
exercises a narrow depressing policy ; 
it does not allow freedom ; it does not 


sufficiently value our magnificent 
country. It checks personal ambi- 
tion; it extends over us an old- 


womanish control that we don’t like, 
and we don’t mind showing we don’t 
like it either. Mauritius for the 
Mauritians, that’s only fair,” he con- 
cluded in a quarrelsome tone. 

“ Quite so,” said Hugh politely, who 
did not wish to involve himself in 
any political discussions. “ But we 
were speaking of the rate of wages 
here. What does the labour on this 
little estate cost now ?” 

Dumazel’s furtive eyes narrowed 
into an expression of intense tipsy 
cunning as he nodded confidentially. 
“* My labour costs me the price of the 
men and women who do it; no more 
and no less.” 
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“Do you mean to say the labourers 
are bought? Are they slaves ?” 

Dumazel nodded again and took 
another pull at his replenished glass. 

“But youre a British subject. 
You incur some fine, or penalty, or 
something if you go in for such 
traffic.” 

The Mauritian laughed out coarsely 
and boisterously. ‘When you're 
tired of Mauritius, or of any other 
place,” he said, “you just come 
across to Madagascar. Take a Mala- 
gache wife; they’re easy to get, and 
often handsome.” Here he leered 
most objectionably. “Then do you 
choose a likely bit of land, and let her 
haggle over the rent or the price with 
the district-governor. A bribe every 
now and then will secure you his good- 
will, and your claim to it won’t be 
disputed. Then you give your wife 
as many dollars as you feel inclined, 
for a present, you understand, but at 
the same time you give her a hint 
how to spend them. In a very little 
while she'll find you labour enough. 
There’s no law against these natives 
holding slaves. They’re hers, not 
yours. Do you see?” 

“ Yes, I see,” returned Hugh thought- 
fully. “The plan is beautifully simple, 
if you have no conscience.” 





“Oh, conscience be 1!” re- 
turned Dumazel frankly. “It never 
served me a good turn yet. Blacks 


are meant to slave, and whites to be 
their masters. It doesn’t work badly, 
I can tell you. This island is full of 
Mauritians who do asI do. No one 
can interfere.” 

There was a few moments’ silence ; 
Hugh was not anxious to break it, 
for his host was obviously reaching 
the quarrelsome stage of tipsyness, and 
occupied the interval in filling his 
glass again. 

‘“*Let’s have some music,” he said 
in a thick voice; and then he yelled, 
“Rahatra !” till she appeared. “Fetch 


your valiha,” he commanded, “ and 
play a lit‘le.” 

Rahatra sat down on the edge of 
the verandah-floor, which being raised 
a couple of feet from the ground 
offered comfortable accommodation. 
Her valiha consisted of a three-foot 
length of bamboo about three inches 
in diameter ; the pithy bark of this 
was raised at intervals in strings 
between two of the natural segments 
of the tubular length; little bits of 
wood pushed under these primitive 
strings at varying distances raised 
them to different levels and formed 
the notes. The instrument was primi- 
tive enough; indeed it looked so 
rough that Hugh felt private doubts 
as to whether it could produce any 
sound not positively distressing. In 
this, however, he was mistaken. 
Under Rahatra’s long, slender fingers 
the pith strings gave out a rather 
melancholy tinkling melody which he 
found very pleasing. As she played 
a series of half linked sounds without 
rhythm, Hugh began to be conscious 
of that strange sensation with which 
we are all more or less familiar,—of 
having at some unreckoned period 
gone through a precisely similar ex- 
perience. And as the music went on, 
that sensation began to grapple with 
those half-phantom imaginings which 
seemed to have haunted his memory 
ever since he had left England. A 
white orchid plant in flower, with a 
lean bare root drawing its nourish- 
ment from the atmosphere only, was 
fastened against one of the verandah- 
posts, and its heavy fragrance sweet- 
ened all the evening air. He remem- 
bered the night they left Seychelles, 
and the fragrance there, and its un- 
accountable connection with a dull 
thunderous sound; and then his 
thoughts flew on to the next time he 
had felt that sensation of half remem- 
bered things when he had crossed the 
weed-grown ditch into the fortified 
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village. And now Rahatra’s music 
seemed strangely compelling. He saw 
again the girlish figure he had so often 
seen, whose face, though he knew it 
lovely, was always averted ; and with 
her came a second figure, that of an 
old man playing the violin, with just 
the same babble of gentle 
sound. Further than this his memory 
would not carry him, hard as he 
strove to recall some definite name 
which might link these bewildering 
recollections with his own past. All 
was in vain, however, and his musings 
came to an abrupt end as Rahatra let 
the valiha fall on her lap and turned 
to him for some comment on _ her 
performance. 

“Tt is very beautiful music,” he 
said warmly. “I do not know how 
you can make such sweet sounds from 
a rough bit of bamboo like that. I 
could listen all night.” 

“Tt makes him sleep,” she said 
with a jerk of her comely head back- 
ward in the direction of Dumazel’s 
chair, whence a loud and heavy snore 
proclaimed the truth of her words. 
“Ts he not handsome?” she added, 
and in the moonlight Hugh saw her 
full lips curve into a smile of singu- 
larly contemptuous bitterness. 

He looked towards the arm-chair. 
M. Dumazel’s heels were cocked up 
on the table a good deal higher than 
his head, which was sunk in his 
shoulders. His face was flushed, his 
neck-tie unfastened, his mouth wide 


aimless 


open and emitting an occasional heavy 
snort. Truly he was not an edify- 
ing spectacle. Hugh turned from the 
drink-soddened creature in the chair 
to the graceful woman whose _half- 
civilised beauty seemed even more re- 
markable in the soft light of the rising 
moon. 

“What made you marry him?” he 
asked almost involuntarily, repeating 
his thoughts aloud. 

“The stars look pretty till we see 
the sun,” she answered slowly. “ They 
are better than a blank sky. When 
the sun rises the stars go out.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked 
rather puzzled, for he was not good at 
metaphor. 

* Any white man is more to be de- 
sired than a black,” said Rahatra; 
“but among white men also there are 
differences. strong and 
splendid as a springing tree, and some 
are stinking weeds.” 

As she cast a most obvious glance 
towards the slumbering Dumazel while 
speaking the last words, Hugh was 
compelled to infer that he represented 
this undesirable form of vegetation. 
The other simile therefore was in- 
tended for himself, and, though deeply 
interested in Rahatra, he felt it was 
about time to say good-night. He 
made his salutation, therefore, and 
with a certain irritating sense of awk- 
wardness for which he did not care to 
seek a reason. 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


OncE upon a time three French- 
men, augurs all and members of the 
Academy, sat them down to condemn 
the island, whose name is vaguely 
familiar and whose inhabitants they 
imagine aboriginal savages. ‘The 
English,” declared the first, in that 
gaily confident tone which is assured 
by ignorance, “the English are all 
drunkards.” ‘“ Yes,” murmured the 
second, complacently nodding his head 
like a Chinese toy, “the country of 
fog.” The third flashed a smile of 
approval upon his colleagues, and for 
his share of the controversy demanded 
the assent of an Englishman. “ Yes, 
we are all drunkards,” agreed the 
Englishman, with a stout gravity, 
unwilling to shake their child-like 
credulity ; and instantly the question 
was brushed aside, as though it had 
received a final, irrevocable answer. 

Such is the temper wherein we are 
considered by our next-door neigh- 
bours, and we shall have a right to 
resent the heresy when our own judg- 
ment of France is clarified. The un- 
travelled Englishman appears to 
believe that Paris is inhabited by a 
mob of ruffians, who cultivate loose 
morals upon a diet of snails; at any 
rate he persists in regarding his 
traditional enemy with an unreasoning 
contempt which the slightest know- 
ledge of the truth would dispel. 
Insular prejudice on the one hand, 
continental obstinacy on the other, 
are ceaseless hindrances to an amicable 
approach, and, remembering our own 
misjudgment, we contemplate the 
fallacies of France in a spirit rather 
of curiosity than of indignation. In 
truth the two countries are separated 


by something else than the winds 
and the waves of the Channel. The 
Straits of Dover are the very begetters 
of mystery, and though they may be 
traversed in a brief two hours the 
voyage from either shore seems enough 
to obscure the keenest vision and to 
tangle the freest intelligence in the 
meshes of superstition. And if he 
who sets out upon the enterprise 
commonly returns with a trunk full 
of falsehoods what shall be his fate 
who warms his hatreds at his own 
fireside? His lack of adventure shall 
prove a constant stumbling-block to 
peaceful amenity; he shall sit and 
mumble in impenetrable ignorance ; 
in age he shall repeat the tales where- 
with the old wives beguiled his child- 
hood. And since it is upon our side 
that the greater number embarks, it is 
upon theirs that the misunderstanding 
is the more wilful and desperate. 
Paris, then, is suffering most acutely 
from Anglophobia, and one knows not 
to what indiscretion the madness will 
hurry her. The disease, old as history 
itself, has changed with the centuries, 
and so long as it sprang from an 
acknowledged enmity it was neither 
virulent nor incurable. The hatred 
which incites two combatants of tried 
courage yields easily to honourable 
treatment; and even when Joan of 
Are died a martyr’s death at Rouen, 
when Calais was scored on Mary’s 
heart, when Marlborough routed the 
forces of the Great King, the malady 
was less violent than at this present 
day, when you must seek its causes in 
prejudice and catchwords. For how 
much folly has Albion’s imagined per- 
fidy been responsible? And it is the 
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phrase, not the reality, that sows the 
seeds of poison. Indeed, the disease 
grew as the infection declined, and 
it was already dangerous when Napo- 


leon the Third held court at the 
Tuileries, and the masterpieces of 
Offenbach were whistled upon the 


Boulevards. Ridicule was then the 
rampant symptom, and the keenest 
sufferers were the authors of vaude- 
ville and comic opera. They, in their 
hallucination, invented a monster such 
as never was seen, and dubbed him an 
Englishman. He portentous 
indeed, this sorry child of darkness 
and of fog. No sunshine sparkled on 
his dusky youth, and stern vulgarity 
wrapped round his middle age as with 
a mist. Meanwhile, as if to atone 
for the sourness of his temper, his 
fancy was loudly expressed in whiskers, 
red waistcoats, box-coats, and buttons 
big as saucers. He was an impossi- 
ble mixture of Pecksniff and little 
Mr. Bouncer. Not the most grimly 
hag-ridden country in the world could 
have produced him; yet he appeared 
like as life to a generation of sight- 
seers, and since less than a year ago 
he walked the stage disguised in the 
trappings of a medieval herald, it is 
plain that he still serves to void the 
spleen of the belated Parisian. 

But the last victims of Anglophobia 
are at once more dangerous and less 
amicable. It is the journalists of 
Paris that are now most bitterly in- 
fected with the hatred of England. 
In their loudly-expressed loathing of 
the unknown country across the 
Channel they forget their legitimate 
revenge ; and they would pretend to 
fold the German to their breast, as 
they long since welcomed his beer, if 
by the pretence they could put another 
insult upon the loathed island. For 
them the Englishman is a veritable 
bogey, a composite monster with the 
maw of the ostrich, the beak of a 
hawk, the claws of a tiger, the manner 
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of a clergyman, and the cunning of 
an ape. This terrific creature, says 
the French journalist, roams up and 
down the world, impelled only by the 
lust of plunder and of blood ; but he 
is happiest when he is robbing the 
honest Frenchman of his due or 
cajoling the mild-mannered Belgian 
(on the Congo) into the forfeiture of 
his ivory. Above all, this shameless 
hybrid is alert: if the sun never sets 
on his Empire his eye never closes in 
sleep; and ever from beneath his 
drooping lid he espies some fresh 
occasion for ruin and outrage. To 
his impious ingenuity no limit is set. 
He is capable of organising the 
manufacture of dynamite, and of 
betraying his own plot, that France 
may tremble for the safety of her Czar. 
Not long since a halfpenny print, in 
search of a headline, announced the 
murder of the Sultan, and (declared 
the Parisian journals) the falsehood 
plainly invented by England, 
that monster personified, with the 
deliberate intent to shake the peace 
of Europe. Thus the Briton walks 
abroad, hungry in ill-doing, still cutting 
throats and poisoning wells with a 
ferocious energy unrivalled since the 
heroic days of giants and demi-gods. 
Modern history, we are told, is but 
a catalogue of England’s crimes, and 
it is pleasant to recall some more 
recent achievements which have cast 
a lustre upon our national fame. 
The most brilliant opportunity arrived 
something more than a year ago, 
when France was persuaded to under- 
take a campaign in Madagascar. The 
sportsmen of England, tired of the 
Andes and big game, saw a chance not 
only of gratifying their secular enmity, 
but of finding an excellent quarry for 
their bullets. Instantly a club was 
formed, and the members, chartering 
a yacht, set sail for Madagascar. 
They spared neither malice nor ex- 
pense ; their rifles were of the newest 
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pattern ; in the pocket of each lurked 
a revolver, and there was none who 
did not carry a dagger at his hip that 
his victim might leave the world 
happy in a coup de grdce. The danger 
of the road added a zest to the enter- 
prise, and though any other than a 
stout-hearted, unscrupulous Briton 
might quail before the risk of taking 
pot-shots at an army on the march, 
this gang of ruffians found comfort in 
the thought that a vast bag of French- 
men would be its reward. How our 
countrymen fared in their perilous 
adventure has never been revealed ; a 
greater enormity soondrove this master- 
piece of brutality from the affrighted 
memory of France, and even the 
Figaro, whose ingenuity invented the 
novel sport, was too indolent to follow 
the career of its own puppets. 

To insist that so fantastic a charge 
was deliberately brought against 
England seems like explaining a joke. 
Yet to be unversed in this ex- 
travagance of Anglophobia is to be 
wofully incredulous, and it is necessary 
at this point to declare that no fancy 
herein set forth is without its warrant. 
Now, the Press, having solemnly urged 
a diplomatic intervention, having even 
protested with circumstance that the 
same plan of murder had been followed 
in Tonkin and Dahomey,was not slow 
in discovering another piece of wicked- 
ness which put the wanton sports- 
men into obscurity. The resources of 
France were inadequate to transport 
her impediments from Marseilles to 
Madagascar, and the failure was ob- 
viously due to the devilish contri- 
vance of Perfidious Albion. Nor was 
Albion on this occasion disinterested 
in her perfidy ; by some fiendish machi- 
nation she had arranged the short- 
coming of France that she might twist 
it to profitable account. Where, indeed, 
could France turn in her extremity 
if not to that England which existed 
only for her discomfiture and ruin? 
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Thus the Brinkburn was chartered 
and fitted out: her English captain 
(suspect from his blood) undertook to 
carry the French stores to Madagascar ; 
and he had got no further than Malta 
when his ship broke down, and a miser- 
able delay was enforced upon France’s 
legitimate ambition. That the acci- 
dent was deliberately brought about by 
a malicious Briton no self-respecting 
journalist doubted for a moment. And 
in truth not a link was lacking in the 
chain of indictment. All the world 
knows that France had no sufficient 
transport of her own, and all the world 
knows that she was thus deprived of 
resources by the prudent villainy of 
England. When once this fact is 
recognised there is no more need of 
argument; it follows, as night the 
day, that the Brinkburn stoked her 
engines with the express design of 
breaking down, and of proving yet 
again that the ancient feud burned 
more fiercely than her own poor 
flickering furnace. 

But earth-hunger is the worst 
disease wherewith England is afflicted. 
The smell of the soil is as blood to her 
nostrils, and no dry land exists that 
she does not covet. She has ousted 
France from the four quarters of the 
globe, yet she is not content, and a brief 
year ago she cast an envious eye upon 
the Minquiers. Now, the Minquiers, 
says the Parisian journalist, are the 
brightest jewels in France’s crown, 
and it is no wonder that the grave 
serenity of an autumn day was dis- 
turbed by the awful tidings that the 
Union Jack was floating over the 
largest island of the group. This 
island (again it is the Parisian journ- 
alist who speaks) is called Ecréhous, 
and it is (or was) inhabited by one 
fisherman, who combined in his proper 
person the functions of king, parlia- 
ment, and people. No sooner was the 
news spread abroad than France was 
on the alert. Deputies and Senators 
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turned to their geography-books as 
one man. To discover that the Min- 
quiers lay only five miles from the 
French coast was the work of a mo- 
ment, and forthwith the dullard might 
conclude that Albion was meditating 
a hostile descent. A boat set sail im- 
mediately for Ecréhous, and brought 
back the disappointing word that no 
flag had braved the breeze above its 
barren, inhospitable rocks. But the 
conscience of the Paris Press was not 
thus easily put to sleep, and still in 
its moments of nightmare the Union 
Jack waves before her, as horrible an 
apparition as was the Phantom Ship 
to the strayed mariner. 

Nor is it only upon the shore of the 
estranging sea that England would 
plant a sacrilegious foot ; she would 
also wreck (if she could) the financial 
security of France. Some time since 
there was a panic upon the Bourse, 
and economists looked about them for 
some reasonable explanation of it. 
But the journalist knew better than 
to cast his eye further than our own 
Foreign Office. France’s financial de- 
pression was plainly the work of Lord 
Salisbury, and was moreover a delibe- 
rate act of political revenge. The Con- 
servative Party, in fact, affronted at 
the cordial alliance between France and 
Russia, was determined upon a reprisal. 
It felt for a moment that England’s 
supremacy was threatened in the Far 
East, but it also knew that with 
the sovereignty of the sea it could 
direct the credit of the world. 
Wherefore, said Lord Salisbury, a 
smile of irony upon his lips, France 
shall suffer. The Bank of England 
shall forbid the French banks to renew 
their acceptances, and thus ruin shall 
be made certain. No sooner had the 
Prime Minister uttered these words 
than the collapse came; and it was 
only the never-failing cleverness of 
France that made the blow recoil 
upon Albion’s intriguing head. 
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To cap these examples of Anglo- 
phobia would not be difficult; no 
day passes which does not furnish a 
fresh specimen of them. But, re- 
membering with security that, should 
France and England ever be embroiled, 
it is the country, and not the news- 
paper, that will prove the ultimate 


arbiter, we may contemplate with 
indifference the aggression of the 


latter. After all the journalist, proud 
in the daily iteration of his name, 
vastly exaggerates the value of the 
printed word ; he is eager to believe 
that he is swaying empires when he is 
achieving no more than the momentary 
embarrassment of an _ industrious 
Minister. So wantonly is he puffed 
up with a sense of his importance 
that he confuses his professional 
interest with his country’s honour, 
and having hit upon a chance policy, 
with the vague gesture of one playing 
blind hookey, he would insist in the 
borrowed majesty of type that Europe 
is in danger if his advice be not 
followed. But as the Figaro, that 
hoary-headed offender, once pointed 
out, France is not exclusively peopled 
by journalists, and one likes to reflect 
that the raucous voice of England’s 
enemies carries no further than the 
Boulevard. To suggest a remedy, 
short of hanging a journalist, is im- 
possible, but there is consolation in 
the fact that the gentlemen whose 
business it is to quarrel with the 
island they could not find upon the 
map influence the provinces as little 
as the Government. They speak 
chiefly for themselves and their clique, 
yet it is none the less interesting to 
divine their motives. 

Personal animosity counts for much, 
and it is a humiliating truth that 
France’s expressed opinion of England 
was guided for several years by a 
writer whose malice is concealed as 
little as his ignorance. This man, 
the ineffable Jacques St. Cére, saw 
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in element of popularity in Anglo- 
phobia, and with the permission of 
the Figaro cast a daily insult upon 
the country whose history and politics 
are far beyond his ken. Happily a 
personal indiscretion has now com- 
pelled him to silence ; but he has left 
his influence behind, and there are 
many, too indolent to discover the 
truth, who echo his ignorance and 
swell the volume of his malice. In 
the eyes of these gentry England has 
but one motive for existence, the 
annoyance of France ; and though she 
is declared to employ all means for 
the gratification of her ambition, it is 
in Egypt and her colonies that she 
strikes the heaviest blow. Colonial 
jealousy, in brief, is the dominant 
motive of Anglophobia, and when 
Prince Henry of Orleans was deco- 
rated with the Legion of Honour, 
he received the red ribbon less be- 
cause he had traversed a distant 
and ill-known country than because 
his experience of the East had con- 
vinced him that English enterprise 
was a check to the development of 
French commerce. The very mention 
of Egypt is sufficient to arouse the ire 
of the journalist, and though Paris 
does not deign to tell us what she 
would accomplish if she drove her 
memy from the Nile, it is plain she 
resents our success far more bitterly 
than her own imprudence. At best, 
hers is the policy of the dog in the 
manger ; and yet itis this unreasoned 
fury which she permits to colour and 
to enhance her hatred of England. 
But again one takes comfort in the 
thought that the loudest voice is not 
always the furthest heard, and that 
though the journalist’s signature may 
vem brave in Pousset’s Tavern, it is 
but the shadow of a name in distant 
Marseilles. 

To correct this Anglophobia, which 
s but a fashion adopted by the un- 
kttered, would be unprofitable if it 
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were not hopeless. 
ledge might convince even the 
chronicler of the Boulevard that 
England is not a proper bogey where- 
with the burgesses of France should 
frighten their children. But know- 
ledge is ever beyond the reach of 
the journalists for whom Lord Glad- 
stone is a personage and Sir John 
Morlay a distinguished philosopher ; 
and so long as England pushes further 
into Africa, or dares to confer pros- 
perity upon the Khedive’s dominion, 
so long will the newspapers of Paris 
declare that it is the Englishman’s 
habit to steal all the shrimps at 
dinner or to sling a hammock across 
a railway carriage. The argument is 
not clear, but it is sufficient, and its 
recklessness is the more remarkable, 
since if you leave the desert region of 
party politics, you will find in France 
a sincere, and even too ardent an ap- 
preciation of England. Indeed, in the 
self-same city which cherishes our 
bitterest foes you may note all the 
symptoms of an active Anglomania. 
Between France and England there 
has always been an artistic exchange 
honourable to both countries. To 
estimate the debt on either side is a 
delicate task, but, without an onerous 
precision, we may say that English 
literature and French painting have 
lent the more lavishly. When Vol 
taire declared a loyal admiration of 
Congreve, Swift, and Pope, neither 
the poetry nor the prose of Eng- 
land seemed contemptible in the eyes 
of France. But never were we so 
generously applauded as to-day. Nor 
is it our literature alone which 
has won the praise of France. Our 
art, our London, our sport, our life 
even, have aroused a sympathetic 
enthusiasm, and one writer is found 
bold enough to chant a hymn in 
praise of an English Sunday! 

In truth, if you avert your eyes 
from politics, you will detect every- 
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where the influence of England. The 
decoration, which was forgotten twenty 
years ago with the timely death of a 
false sstheticism, is the last fashion 
of that Paris which was wont to be 
our dictator. The Pre-Raphaelites, 
who for a generation have been 
sunk deep in respectable Philistinism, 
are hailed at the Champ de Mars 
as new-born Messiahs; and Sir Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones (or Lord Jones as 
the newspapers prefer to style him) 
has ousted the Impressionists from 
their throne. To be in the mode, the 
Frenchman must buy his furniture in 
Tottenham Court Road, forget the 
elegance of Louis the Sixteenth, and 
pay a yearly visit to the City of Fog. 
Even the sentiment and methodism 
of the strange town must engross him, 
and M. Gabriel Mourey, whose Passé 
le Detroit is in a sense the Anglo- 
maniac’s Bible, finds it not too late to 
rhapsodise of Oxford Street and “ the 
little Ann.” Thus De Quincey has be- 
come, in the translation of M. Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, a part of French litera- 
ture, and Mr. George Meredith, if he 
prove not too craggy for the inter- 
preter, will take his place at Hugo’s 
side. Thomson and Wordsworth, 
Burns and Shelley have one and all 
joined the Parnassus of France, and 
it is impossible to pick up a single 
magazine wherein some courageous 
critic does not prove at once the 
Columbus and the panegyrist of an 
unknown Briton. One writer, indeed, 
has been bold enough to discover Mr. 
Ruskin, and you tremble to think how 
far this curiosity will carry its victims. 
Moreover from an intelligent under- 
standing of Mark Twain there has 
developed a fresh school of French 
humour, and not even the churl will 
deny that MM. Alphonse Allais and 
Georges Auriol have added to the 
world’s gaiety. Then, again, there is 
the spectacle of M. Faguet writing of 
the British drama, as though it were 
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still a serious pursuit, and taking a 
stern account of those  trivialities 
which intelligence declines to separate. 
Nor is this all ; Mr. John Morley (or 
Sir John Morlay, if he prefers it,) has 
come forth in the glory of a French 
dress and of a prefatory trapping con- 
trived by M. Filon. Emerson, also, 
has his votaries, but the strangest 
freak of all is the French admiration 
of Carlyle. Sartor Resartus is at this 
very moment passing through the 
pages of a review, and one is aghast 
at the spectacle of Teufelsdréckh thus 
transformed. Surely it is enough to 
make the Seer turn in his grave,— 
a public tribute from a nation, for 
which he neither felt nor professed 
the smallest sympathy ! 

This honourable research _ has 
carried us far indeed from the acri- 
mony of the journalists. Yet the 
appreciation of our literature is at 
once more sincere and profound than 
the enmity of editors. At least the 
finer intellect is ranged upon our 
side; for in Paris a stern line is 
drawn between journalism and litera- 
ture, and while the man of letters 
constantly condescends to the news- 
paper, the journalist is never allowed 
to scale the loftier table-land. Thus 
there is a constant opposition be 
tween literature and the newspapers, 
an opposition which explains the 
existence in the same city of ad. 
miration and contempt. Nor is it 
precisely sympathy which induces the 
writers of France to make trial of 
English literature. They cannot pro- 
fess a genuine love of Emerson or 
a true understanding of the Lake 
School: the ruggedness of Carlyle 
must always appear repulsive to the 
apostles of pure form; and if it 
had not been for the lawlessness of 
Belgium, Walt Whitman would never 
have surprised the heirs of Racine. 
No, this Anglomania is rather the 
curiosity of a tired palate. In Paris 
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all things have been adventured: no 
corner of life is secret from the 
prying eyes of realism; and so for 
the sake of novelty literature must 
perforce look abroad, and find in 
England (or in Timbuctoo) the in- 
spiration denied in too familiar Paris. 
Meanwhile if the appreciation is but 
partial, the first steps of the approach 
have been made, and there is no 
reason why the curiosity of litera- 
ture should not compel a courteous 
understanding of life. The worst is 
that France penetrates England no 
further than Tottenham Court Road ; 
yet even this voyage proves an enter- 
prise unknown to Candide. When 
that traveller visited England with 
Martin, he witnessed an execution 
in Portsmouth Harbour. ‘“ Who is 
that fat man,” asked Candide, “that 
has just been killed with so much 
ceremony?” “That is an admiral,” 
replied Martin. “And why should 
they kill this admiral?” “ Because 
he did not kill men enough. He gave 
up a battle to a French admiral, and 
they thought he was not near enough 
to his foe.” “But,” said Candide, 
“the French admiral was as far from 


the English admiral as the English 
from the French.” ‘ That is indis- 
putable,” replied Martin ; “ but in this 
country an admiral is killed from 


time to time to encourage the 
others.” 
And so Candide sailed away, 


like too many of his countrymen, 
without setting foot on shore, leaving 
behind him the parable of our mis- 
fortune. France is as far from Eng- 
land as England is from France; 
nor without knowledge is there any 
chance of complete reconciliation. 
How shall we, who esteem not reason, 
prove intelligible at first sight to a 
people which is always logical, even 
though its premisses be false? And 
who shall convince those travellers 
who, like Candide, decline to set foot 
on English soil, that London in June 
is not impenetrably befogged? The 
task is beset with difficulties innu- 
merable, and it is our wisest consola- 
tion that the hatred is no more sincere 
than the expressed sympathy. For 
politics also have their fashion, and 
Anglophobia may pass away with a 
perverted taste for Walt Whitman 
and shapeless furniture. 
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A COLLEGE 


THERE is an aspect of our two 
ancient English Universities which is 
apt to escape notice. We think of 
them as seats of learning and educa- 
tion, as temporary homes of athletic 
or studious youth, as highly organised 
cities of pleasure, where cricket, foot- 
ball, Greek, Latin, golf, and mathe- 
matics are mingled in agreeable and 
diverting proportions. To the artistic 
memory the name University suggests 
beautiful buildings, romantic gardens, 
moonlit reaches of river, the sound of 
bells in the night; to the frivolous 
memory, half mythical exploits with 
proctors and their myrmidons, tussles 
with obdurate tutors, stealthy drives 
in tandems, hairbreadth escapes to 
Ascot or to Epsom; to the studious 
memory, animated debating-societies, 
ultimate problems of Being confidently 
solved, long stretches of Greek and 
Latin text victoriously subdued. But 
there is one thing that our colleges 
do not readily suggest to the mind 
which dwells upon academic memo- 
ries; they do not suggest agriculture. 
And yet the college is a landlord ; 
a steady-going, careful, impoverished 
landlord, vitally interested in wheat 
and barley, in roots and artificial 
grasses, in pigsties and farm-buildings, 
and all the paraphernalia of rural life. 
Some of these colleges are among the 
oldest landlords in England, for the 
college is a conservative ; it does not 
easily part with its old farms or its 
old tenants, or tear up its old sallow 
parchments and papers. Hence it is 
that one or two Oxford colleges farm 
to the present day lands which they 
farmed four hundred years ago, with 
great liberality too, as all readers of 
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Social England will remember. And 
hence, too, the student of English 
agriculture in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries finds some of his 
most valuable material in the college 
muniment-rooms. Yet this bucolic 
side of academic life keeps modestly 
in the background. With the bursar 
indeed it is ever present, with the 
fellows sometimes, with the under- 
graduate never. Only occasionally, 
should the undergraduate stay up in 
the vacation, will his eye catch some- 
thing of this rural background to his 
normal existence. He will find one 
morning the quadrangle filled with 
farmers come to pay their rent, to 
receive their customary pair of gloves 
at the bursary, to dine and smoke 
through an afternoon in the college 
hall. Or he will catch sight of the 
Warden and his attendants starting 
in some state from the front lodge in 
an open carriage, and he will learn 
that they are going Progress, as the 
phrase runs, that they are travelling 
upon their annual round of inspection 
through the college farms. 

There is not, so far as we are aware, 
much obtainable literature about these 
Progresses. One document is indeed 
known and has been partially printed.” 
A Fellow of Corpus College in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth has left a 
clever Latin dialogue, describing a 


1 There is an excellent account of the 

management of two New College farms, Alton 

3arnes and Takely, in the fifteenth century, 
in Social England, ii. 390-91. These farms 
are still in possession of the College. 

2 Dialogus de lustratione Geitonica qui in- 
seribitur Nuttus ; Rawlinson D. 463. Passages 
have been printed in Doctor Fowler’s History 
of Corpus Christi College. 
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journey taken by the President of his 
college and others for the purpose of 
holding manorial courts at Heyford 
and Temple Guitting. It was not a 
very eventful journey, nor a very 
romantic journey; but it was signal- 
ised by the capture of a_ hare, 
which the President appropriated,— 
“ Leporem capimus, Preeses asportavit, 
bellum spectaculum (We catch a hare ; 
the President appropriated it; a fine 
sight) ””—and by a remarkable display 
of levity on the part of that dignitary 
on the last evening at Temple Guitting, 
which in the interests of discipline 
shall be consigned to a note! But 
we must hasten to relate our own 
experiences. 

Once a year the Warden and Fel- 
lows of New College, Oxford, elect a 
young gentleman to serve as Outrider 
to the Warden upon his annual Pro- 
gress round the college estates. There 
is a fine open-air flavour about this 
term outrider. It suggests a blue 
overcoat with silver buttons and a 
tussle with a highwayman thrown in. 
It is true that all outriders are not 
heroes. There was a certain Mr. Out- 
rider Squibb, who went Progress in 
1677, who would have required a 
different surname to sustain the part. 
Nor as a matter of fact has any out- 
rider distinguished himself in any 
bold passage of arms, so far as we are 
able to discover from a hasty view of 
the records of the New College Pro- 
gresses, which date back to 1659. 
But there are weapons slung up in 
one of the common-rooms of Mag- 
dalen College which imply another 
tale, and speak of days when a War- 
den and his attendants wore holsters 
at the saddle-bow, and might be 
trusted to give a good account of 

1 ** Mensa tollitur, Proeses charias chartas 
inclamat. Lwusitamus, nec oculi nostri ad 
duodecimam somnum vident, (The dishes are 
removed ; the President cries for cards, cards. 
We play, and our eyes do not see sleep till 
midnight. )” 


themselves on a lonely highway in the 
dim evening light. If one night, as 
four weary steeds found their way 
across Whaddon Chase, a pistol-shot 
rang into the air and swords crossed 
in the moonlight, the fact has not been 
recorded. The thin little notebooks 
of the Progress, covered with a small 
and crabbed writing, tell only of less 
exciting themes, of fines exacted, of 
trees marked for felling, of copy- 
holders admitted at the manor court, 
of wine and mutton consumed at the 
manor farms. 

The Outrider is expected to re- 
present the body of Fellows upon the 
Progress, and to keep the purse. It 
would be unsafe to conjecture that 
he is deeply versed in the arcana of 
rustic life. If he can tell a yellow- 
hammer from a goldfinch or a hollyhock 
from a larkspur he does well ; he is 
above the average of outriders. To 
identify a drill, a harrow, or an adze, 
to have a fine eye for the points of a 
heifer, to discuss roots and artificial 
grasses for five minutes without be- 
traying himself, to proffer an opinion 
on the make of a rick or the handi- 
work of the village thatcher, would be 
to transcend the dreams of his modest 
ambition. For one brief week it is 
permitted to him to enjoy the subtle 
and gratifying sensation of being a 
country landlord. In his tall silk 
hat and black coat he receives with 
some awkwardness and some compla- 
cency the gracious welcome of his 
tenants, distributes doles of silver to 
pew-openers, school-girls, and farm- 
servants, and marches through the 
village with the proud step of a bene- 
factor. He is part of a corporate 
landlord, older than the oldest inha- 
bitant, older than the line of elms 
which rims the lane, old as the grey 
church itself which peals out a plea- 
sant chime as the Warden’s carriage 
sweeps into sight. 

There was a time when these ex- 
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peditions were real voyages, for the 
college estates are scattered from 
Wiltshire to Essex, and it used to be 
the custom to visit them all yearly. 
A tradition still lives among the 
country folk of Great Horwood in 
Buckinghamshire, of how one night, 
long ago, when the Warden and his 
following were quartered in the manor 
farm, a handful of malicious peasants 
stole into the stables and cut off the 
tails of the college horses. The next 
day the Progress continued towards 
London borne on tailless steeds. But 
the Warden was a man of resource 
and dignity, and somehow or other 
he procured a set of false tails before 
the representatives of the college 
reached town. It seemed that Great 
Horwood was after all to be cheated of 
its Fescennine vengeance. But the 
gods were on the side of humour, and 
as the cavalcade was stepping jauntily 
up a crowded street, they arranged a 
small but pretty catastrophe. One of 
the false tails fell off, and the folk of 
Great Horwood chuckle over that tail 
to this day, and serve it up merrily 
with home-made cowslip wine, when 
July comes round again with the 
college gentlemen and the raspberries. 

In these long pilgrimages the Pro- 
gress was not inadequately sustained 
with creature comforts. Indeed, a 
stipulation used to be inserted into 
the college leases that the tenant 
should be bound to entertain the 
Warden and his following for a 
certain number of days in every year. 
It was no laughing affair this stipula- 
tion, for, if we may trust our records, 
the Progress brought with it a right 
Gargantuan appetite. Not for us is 
it to transcribe the long lists of beeves 
and capons and muttons with which 
the sons of Academe sustained their 
modest strength among the groves 
and meadows. That would need a 
pen steeped in Rabelaisian ink. But 
while we acknowledge the prowess of 


our predecessors with knife and fork, 
it is only just to ourselves to observe 
that what with quick trains and easy 
carriages the appetite now has not a 
fair chance to grow. If only the 
Progress would again take to the 
saddle, there might once more be 
Homeric dining among the college 
manors; a merry desolation would 
descend upon the farmyard, and three 
black-coated gentlemen, tanned by a 
long day’s exercise in the summer air, 
would perhaps once again quaff country 
ale by the starlit window-sill right 
into the small hours of the morning. 
We abbreviate these rustic rituals 
nowadays. It is rare for Progress to 
visit all the college farms in one year. 
This year we did not go to the Wilt- 
shire farms, nor into Essex, nor did we 
pay a visit to a certain house in Gerard 
Street, Soho, once famous as the resi- 
dence of Edmund Burke. The Progress 
confined its attention to Oxfordshire 
and Buckinghamshire. It slipped out of 
Oxford by comfortable trains, slipped 
from comfortable trains into com- 
fortable carriages, and returned by 
the same easy methods to dine and 
sleep at home. But there are traces 
of an older time still discernible 
beneath these modern ways. When 
the Warden arrives at the manor farm 
he takes possession. The Steward 
will hold his court in the drawing- 
room or kitchen; the Warden, the 
Steward, and the Outrider will lunch 
solemnly in the dining-room with the 
Warden’s servant to wait on them. 
The farmer and his wife and family 
will receive the Progress, will prepare 
the meal, deck the table with flowers, 
load the invaders with every delicate 
attention, and then, when the hour of 
lunch is at hand, they will suddenly 
vanish. The college authorities con- 
sume the cold salmon and chicken and 
currant tart in solitary state, only 
occasionally reminded by the rustle of 
a dress in the passage as the door 
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opens that some country Hebe is 
attending to their wants.! 

This proceeding may seem to be 
somewhat ungracious on our part ; 
but it was sanctioned by custom, and 
the tenants are proud to conform to 
a usage which has so much antiquity 
to back it, and which lays the Progress 
under so heavy an obligation towards 
them. There is still, in fact, a 
certain solemnity about our proceed- 
ings which we flatter ourselves is 
not wholly unimpressive. The weighty 
manor-rolls which are carried into the 
house for the Steward’s use portend 
mystery. The small knot of rustics 
summoned as homage to the manor 
court loiters about the doorway with 
an uneasy air of importance, as if 
conscious of some strange impending 
rite. Let us follow the Steward into 
the sitting-room of the farmhouse and 
sit by him as he holds his court. 
Imagine some low square room with 
brown wainscoting, hung with en- 
gravings of prize cattle, and a pleasant 
bow-window giving on the lawn. A 
chubby, red-faced peasant, with little 
sleepy eyes and a shining black coat, 
stands at the Steward’s elbow in a 
high state of nervous discomfort. He 
is the Bailiff of the Manor, who col- 
lects the quit-rents of the copyholders 
and advertises the holding of the 
court. Four aged rustics sit round 
the wall, as far as they can get from 
the Steward and his terrible big 
books ; these are the Homage of the 
Manor. Then the Bailiff pays in the 
quit-rents to the Steward, and the 
Steward hands a paper to the Bailiff, 
who reads, or rather gabbles, out its 
contents, leaping wildly over commas, 
slaughtering syllables wholesale, join- 
ing that which should be kept asunder, 
keeping asunder that which should be 
joined. He is opening the court in 
due form. ‘“O yes, O yes, O yes! 
All manner of persons who owe suit 


! The custom varies with different manors. 


and service to the Court Baron of the 
Warden and Scholars of Saint Mary’s 
College, Winchester, commonly called 
New College in Oxford, now to be 
holden, or who have been summoned 
to appear at this time and place draw 
near and give your attendance, every 
man answering to his name.” Then 
the names of the Homage are called 
over, and the foreman is sworn in 
upon the Testament in the following 
manner: ‘ You, as Foreman of the 
Homage, with the rest of your Fellows, 
shall enquire and true presentment 
make of all such things as shall be 
given to you in charge, and of all 
such other matters as shall come to 
your knowledge presentable at this 
court without fear, favour, affection, 
hatred, or malice to the best of your 
understanding. So help you God.” 
And after the foreman has taken the 
oath, the rest of the Homage follow 
suit, and the court applies itself to 
business. The word business has a 
hot and bustling sound, but the thing 
can be taken gently enough in a 
manor court. You may not hurry the 
bucolic mind. It has its times and 
its seasons for remembrances, and on 
these times and seasons Stewards of 
Courts Baron, like other mortals, must 
wait in patience. As the list of the 
copyholders is called over, certain 
names arrest the attention of the 
Steward. “ Why has not Sarah Jones 
paid her quit-rent?” The Homage 
reply that she has died of epilepsy. 
“Whom has she left to take up the 
copyhold?” This is a more difficult 
question, for Sarah had no full- 
grown son. There is a period of 
anxious silence. At last we hear a 
faint murmur of “trustees.” A mem- 
ber of the Homage has tentatively 
suggested that James Robinson, one 
of Sarah’s trustees, should be admitted. 
But this, as the Steward points out, 
will never do. Had Sarah a son? 
Yes, when the Homage comes to think 
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of it, there was a slip of a boy. 
“Where is he?” asks the Steward. 
That is a large question. Sarah 
Jones’s boy may be anywhere ; there 
is no telling; he may be in London, 
or with his aunt, or with his aunt in 
London. The Steward knows his 
men and will not force the pace. It 
seems hopeless enough at the first 
blush, this chase for the youthful 
Jones, but with time all things may 
come to pass, and a speck of sunshine 
may settle on the Homage. So the 
youthful Jones is chased gently, but 
persistently, from pillar to post, from 
aunt to uncle, from uncle to aunt, 
until the sunshine settles and the 
Steward is put on a fair way towards 
obtaining the desired address. 
Unfortunately for the lover of anti- 
quity, a good deal of business is now 
done out of court, and but for the col- 
lection of quit-rents, and an occasional 
admittance and surrender, there would 
be little occasion for the holding of a 
court at all. The solemn proclamations 
made in court at the appropriate 
occasions by the Bailiff of the Manor 
seem to postulate a larger assembly 
than meets the Steward nowadays. 
“O yes, O yes, O yes! If any man 
can make any title or claim to the 
copyhold tenements holden of this 
Manor whereof 8. died seized, let him 
appear and he shall be admitted, and 
in default the same will be seized 
into the hands of the Lord for want 
of a tenant. This is the first pro- 
clamation.” As the last note of this 
engaging invitation dies away, the 
romantic spectator demands a loud 
knock, an opened door, and onthe thres- 
hold the vision of a flaming rustic 
brandishing a pedigree in one hand 
and a copy of the court-roll in another. 
But Romance may propose what it 
will ; it is something very much the 
reverse of romantic which disposes. 
The proclamation is a mere form made 


and entered in the books of the 


Progress. 


Manors. The Steward and the Homage 
know beforehand that no one will 
appear to be admitted ; and the solemn 
words fall dully upon listless ears. 
After the third proclamation the 
tenement is seized into the hands of 
the Lord. 

When the Steward has finished his 
inquiries he hands to the Bailiff the 
form for closing the court, which the 
Bailiff forthwith proceeds to read as 
follows : “O yes, O yes, O yes! All 
manner of persons who have appeared 
this day at the Court Baron of the 
Warden and Scholars of Saint Mary’s 
College of Winchester in Oxford, 
commonly called New College in 
Oxford, may now depart, keeping their 
day and hour on a new summons. 
God save the Queen and the Lords of 
this Manor.” Then the Homage sign 
the proceedings, and are rewarded for 
their judicial toil by the present of a 
sovereign. And so the court dissolves, 
each part of it to consume its proper 
luncheon. 

These gentle labours, sweetened with 
antiquity, accord well with the re- 
maining duties of the Progress. At 
one village commanding a lovely view 
of the Chilterns, a distribution of half- 
pence is made among the children, 
and it was a pretty sight to see them 
grouped on the church-yard steps as 
the carriage drove into the village on 
a hot morning in July. But the main 
duty of the Progress is to cultivate the 
friendship of the farmers and their 
wives, and to show them that the 
members of the college, under whom 
they hold, have a real interest in their 
welfare. A College Progress has 
ceased to be a voyage of business. The 
quit-rents of the copyholders, which are 
paid in to the Steward by the Bailiffs, 
are but trivial sums, which might be, 
and often are, sent to him by post. 
The main revenues of the college are 
no longer collected on Progress. The 
Warden has long given over marking 
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trees for felling ; he directs no agricul- 
tural operations, orders no farm re- 
pairs; but the tenants see in him the 
wise and kindly landlord, who under- 
stands their lives, remembers their 
histories, and sympathises with their 
troubles. It is a great thing for a 
Corporation to be able to take human 
shape upon an occasion, even if the 
incarnation should run up a bill. 
There are certain villages in Oxford- 
shire which have stood still in a kind 
of happy isolation amid the maelstrom 
of improvement. In these villages 
time is regarded as of no value, and 
time has been unsparing of gracious 
influences. A clergyman told us of a 
farmer who had been engaged to be 
married twenty years, and was still in 
no hurry. This is the attitude appro- 
priate to the place. In other villages 
civilisation advances apace. The 
farmer’s daughter goes to the High 
School at Oxford or Banbury, the 
farmer’s son works for an Oxford 
scholarship. In every farmhouse there 
is a piano. Red brick and slate re- 
place thatch and stucco, and it has 
become difficult in some Buckingham- 
shire villages to get any thatching 
work done. In these counties sport 
has become too rapid, too fashionable, 
too highly organised to _ interest 
country folk. “In the modern chase,” 
as the admirable Daniel remarked 
more than eighty years ago, “ the 
lithesomeness of youth is no longer 
excited to pursue the animal. At- 
tendant footmen are discontinued and 
forgotten ; while the active and eager 
rustic with a hunting-pole, wont to 
be foremost, has long forsaken the 
field. All the sport now consists of 
speed. A hare is hurried to death 
by dwarf foxhounds, and a leash 
murdered in a shorter period than a 


single one could generally struggle for 
existence. The hunter boasts a cross 
of blood, or, in plainer phrase, a racer 
sufficiently professed to render a 
country sweepstakes doubtful. This 
variation is by no means an improve- 
ment, and can only advantage the 
plethoric citizen who seeks to combat 
the somnolency arising from civic 
festivals by a short and sudden excess 
of exercise.” ! 

The horses which draw the chariots 
of the Progress are certainly not 
sufficiently professed to render a 
country sweepstakes doubtful, and we 
earnestly trust that they may never 
attain to that pitch of excellence. 
To taste the joys of the country a 
large measure of indolence is clearly 
indispensable. A fast trotter or 
flying bicycle may quicken the pulse 
and raise the spirits, but they minister 
no food to the memory, and time is 
needed to sink a landscape into the 
eye. That time may be found in the 
ample and leisurely vehicle which 
conveys the College Progress. At 
first we shall not be attuned to the 
leisure, or be able to cultivate the 
apathy, which are necessary to en- 
joyment. It takes some effort to 
banish the discursive reason, and to 
empty the mind of those pre-occupa- 
tions which it is the aim of an Oxford 
education to encourage. But the 
thing can be done ; and when once it 
is done, what can be more delightful 
than this pilgrimage among 
antique villages, thumbing, as you go, 
manuscript records ieft by those who 
have gone the same rounds more than 
a hundred years ago, sure of a hos- 
pitable welcome among country folk, 
such as men mete out to old friends 
or to their spiritual successors ? 

1 Rural Sports, iv, 659. 
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THE SURPRISE OF BOVEY TRACY. 


THE minor incidents of our Great 
Civil War, the details of its skir- 
mishes, forays, and surprises, are 
now little known even in their own 
localities and apparently have never 
retained. much hold of the popular 
mind. The contemporary accounts of 
such details that survive in print are 
usually very casual and meagre, and 
often manifestly unauthentic. The 
local inquirer, however, availing him- 
self of his topographical knowledge 
and the evidences around him, may 
still revise and supplement those 
fragmentary data by minute research ; 
and the result of such quests in the 
byways of history may possibly have 
more than merely local interest. 

The story of Oliver Cromwell’s 
expedition to Bovey Tracy, an exploit 
characteristic of the man and of the 
period, has been often retold without 
any addition to the bare, colourless 
original version. In the present 
article further details will be given 
from neglected sources, throwing light 
on an incident that, two and a half 
centuries ago, happened in_ the 
picturesque Devonshire valley where 
these lines are written. Nothing 
more than the merest allusion to this 
incident is to be found in any of the 
biographies of the great Protector ; 
and, so far as we are aware, none of 
Cromwell’s own letters covering this 
particular period is extant. Sprigge, 
the author of England’s Recovery, 
who accompanied Fairfax as chaplain 
and wrote a narrative of the Western 
campaign under the above title, 
briefly mentions the affair, but ap- 
pears to have been generally parsi- 
monious in his notices of the services 


of Cromwell, who was, notwith- 
standing, lieutenant-general of the 


army. Yet an acute military writer, 
in allusion to the skilful conduct of 
this campaign, doubts whether Crom- 
well was not the real chief. Claren- 
don, as might be expected, passes 
over the incident contemptuously. 
Towards the end of the year 1645 
the centre of the Civil War was shifted 
to Devonshire. Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
the commander-in-chief of the Parlia- 
mentary remodelled army, after de- 
feating the King’s forces at Naseby 
on the 14th of June, had subsequently 
turned to the West, relieved Taunton, 
beaten and scattered Goring’s Horse 
at Langport, and reduced successively 
Bridgwater and Bristol. In October 
he again advanced westward as far 
as Crediton: Exeter, strongly held by 
a Royalist garrison, was blockaded ; 
and the army prepared to go into 
winter quarters. On the other hand, 
the scattered Royalist forces were in 
a measure reorganised in Devonshire 
and, nominally under the command of 
Prince Charles (afterwards Charles 
the Second), whose court, as it was 
termed, was at Tavistock, were show- 
ing a threatening front and, by report, 
a disposition to push forward for the 
relief of Exeter. Fairfax’s plan was 
therefore modified; and a general 
advance of the Parliamentary army 
was resolved upon after much hesita- 
tion and seeking of counsel from 
Heaven. The troops were, as a 
matter of fact, in an ill plight for a 
resumption of the campaign after 
their already arduous services : there 
had been a great deal of sickness 
among them; their clothes were in 
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tatters ; it was the depth of winter ; 
snow had been on the ground for at 
least a month, and the weather was 
exceptionally severe. 

At that time the country between 
the rivers Dart and Teign was held 
by parties of the Royalist Horse, pre- 
viously notorious in the Western 
counties as Goring’s, and infamous 
on account of their predatory excesses 
and intolerable license. They were 
now under the command of Lord 
Wentworth, a typical cavalier but an 
indifferent soldier. Their head-quar- 
ters were at Ashburton ; and their 
force, by a subsequent estimate made 
by their own side, numbered about 
twenty-five hundred. The small 
country town of Bovey Tracy, seven 
miles north-east of Ashburton, was 
occupied, according to Parliamentarian 
information, by a frontier-guard of 
three Royalist regiments. These were 
weak, and did not probably exceed 
altogether six hundred men. <A 
Royalist detachment had occupied 
Chudleigh still further in advance ; 
but it seems to have been withdrawn 
early in December. Shortly before 
the general movement of the Parlia- 
mentary forces was resumed, Canon- 
teign, a large isolated mansion still 
standing in the valley of the Teign, 
had been seized by a party of Okey’s 
Dragoons under Captain Edward 
Wogan (in whom the reader may, if 
he pleases, recognise Miss Flora Mac- 
Ivor’s idol) on the 21st of December, 
and Ashton, an ancient manor-house 
on the other side of the valley, a few 
days afterwards. The Royalists had 
failed to recover Canonteign after a 
sharp encounter with its garrison. 

Cromwell’s march upon Bovey 
Tracy, on the 9th of January, 1646, 
which was the renewal of the cam- 
paign, although a distinct operation, 
appears to have been part of a larger 
strategical plan of which he was prob- 
ably the author; and much of the 


importance as well as interest which 
is attached to this expedition arises 
from the fact that it was led by him- 
self, the second-in-command of the 
army and (whatever else may be 
thought of him) indisputably the first 
soldier in England of his time. On 
the 8th of January, the previous day, 
a detachment of the army under Sir 
Hardress Waller had advanced on the 
Parliamentarian right to amuse the 
enemy's parties lying about Oke- 
hampton. The result of this feint 
was a skirmish at Bow, which had the 
desired effect of diverting attention 
from the real attack in contemplation 
on the left. On the 9th of January 
a brigade, consisting of one regiment 
of Horse and two regiments of Foot, 
which had been detailed for this ex 
pedition, and had marched from Tiver- 
ton the evening before, set out from 
Crediton with all the conditions of 
secrecy under Cromwell’s personal 
command. In the meantime another 
part, as Sprigge puts it, in reality the 
main body of Fairfax’s army, broke 
up from its cantonments about Credi- 
ton and Tiverton to advance to More- 
ton Hampstead. As far as Great 
Fulford House, the seat of the ancient 
Devonshire family of Fulford, which 
had also been taken and garrisoned 
by the Parliamentary Dragoons three 
weeks before, the road was probably, 
for those days, not exceedingly bad ; 
but that, to be sure, would not be 
saying much for it. The snow, how- 
ever, covered the ground and the ways 
were slippery from frost. At Great 
Fulford the pack-horses with the 
ammunition and baggage (“these 
parts,” it is stated, “admitting no 
other means of transit”) could get no 
farther. Still the army pressed on by 
the road which, after crossing the 
Teign at Clifford Bridge, at the en- 
trance of the great gorge of that river, 
and reaching the higher open moor- 
land, improved in quality, and this 
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portion of the forces duly arrived at 
Moreton Hampstead that night. 

A question, immaterial, we are well 
aware, from the historical point of 
view, but of some local interest, now 
arises ; what route did Cromwell and 
his detachment take on the same day ? 

A distinguished French author, in 
a narrative of travel, has told us, in a 
humorous way, that he learned that 
there were ninety-one different places 
at which Hannibal crossed the Rhone. 
A solution of the problem involved is, 
we believe, still wanting. There is 
not so extraordinary a latitude for 
speculation, although large enough for 


controversy, with regard to Crom- 
well’s passage of the Teign. Answers 


to the question were freely advanced 
in a previous generation, but none 
showed anything that could be called 
historical evidence for its support. 
The precise spot is still not absolutely 
determined, although some nearer 
approach to its identification may now 
be reached by the help of some scraps 
of fresh evidence which we shall sub- 
mit. Sprigge’s meagre narrative does 
not convey any information on this 
particular point ; but something may 
be inferred from him. As he de- 
scribes Cromwell’s troops as forming 
a party detached for a special and 
obviously secret service, and advancing 
at the same time that the main body 
of the army set out for a different 
destination (Moreton Hampstead), the 
inference seems to be that the two 
sections of the army acted inde- 
pendently of each other. Cromwell’s 
brigade, of course well in front, 
would almost necessarily have been 
obliged to take the same road as that 
of the main body of the army, ad- 
vancing also from Crediton, for the 
first four miles,—there was not indeed 
much choice ; but then, as a conjecture, 
avoiding the road to be taken by the 
main body of the army it would have 
diverged to the left by an alternative 


route which there presented itself. 
From this point the topographical 
features of the country sufficiently 
indicate the probable line of Crom- 
well’s march, at least so far as the 
village of Doddiscombsleigh, six miles 
distant. There, however, the choice 
presented itself of two roads by either 
of which the Teign could be struck : 
one, bending to the right, crossed the 
river at Spara Bridge two miles off ; 
the other, by a deviation to the left, 
made a circuit over the hills which 
stand under the western face of 
Great Haldon and, passing through 
the parish of Trusham, crossed the 
Teign at Crocombe Bridge about two 
miles lower down the stream. These 
hills, which rise steeply to a height of 
from three to five hundred feet from 
the river-valley, graduating up to the 
still higher plateau of Great Haldon, 
were at the time of which we write 
covered with snow, but, in summer, 
reveal mostly pasture-land patched 
with furze, and hereand there culminate 
in rugged tors of igneous rock. So far 
as we have been able to discover, 
there was no continuous road through 
the valley; that which now follows 
the windings of the Teign on its right 
bank, and is shown in the modern 
maps, did not then exist. It is diffi- 
cult, in the absence of more explicit 
evidence than is at present forth- 
coming, to determine which of the 
two routes described was the one 
actually taken by Cromwell’s force ; 
it may even be permissible, if not con- 
flicting with the axioms of military 
strategy, to conjecture that both may 
have been utilised. By either of the 
routes the expedition would have had 
the support of two already established 
fortified posts, Canonteign and Ashton, 
one on either side of the valley of 
the Teign, which were held by Wogan 
and his Dragoons. After the passage 
of the river, in either case, the road 
becoming still more of the character 
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of the typical Devonshire lane, nar- 
row, rugged and excessively steep, 
climbed one of the ridges which 
buttress the heights of Hennock. By 
the road from Crocombe Bridge the 
crossways on Hitherdown Hill would 
have been reached with rather less 
difficulty than by the other; and 
from this spot the long straggling 
street of two or three hundred houses 
constituting the town of Bovey Tracy 
might have been seen less than a mile 
distant, sloping down in a westerly 
direction to the little river Bovey, an 
affluent of the Teign. The popular 
tradition of the valley is that this 
was the way by which Cromwell’s 
troops came. There were only two 
other possible routes : one, by way of 
Moreton Hampstead, being, in fact, 
up to that point the one taken by the 
main body of the army, which would 
have implied an unnecessary prolonga- 
tion of the march, along two sides of 
a triangle, by at least four miles ; the 
other by an old, steep, and intricate 
road which, after Clifford Bridge was 
crossed, turned to the left over the 
Hennock Hills, probably at the time 
under deep snow. There is, however, 
no positive proof whatsoever that 
either of these routes was the one 
taken by Cromwell’s brigade. On the 
other hand, the hypothetical line of 
march previously described seems to 
agree best with Sprigge’s apparent 
meaning that the march was distinct 
from that of the main body of the 
army on the same day and by a 
different road, and to accord with the 
difficulties of the country and the 
known military situation. It is, 
moreover, supported, quite incident- 
ally, by a remark which, slight as it 
may be, is too suggestive to be lost, in a 
casual account of what followed which 
we take from a contemporary diurnal, 
The Moderate Intelligencer of January, 
9-16, 1646. Alluding to the surprise of 
the Royalists in their quarters at Bovey 


Tracy, the writer (evidently a soldier 
who was present with Cromwell’s 
force) says: “If they [the Royalists] 
had not been secure, we might have 
been discovered marching fourteen 
miles and over hills the tops whereof 
they might see five miles off.” This, if 
possibly a little overdrawn, is un- 
conscious evidence for our purpose. 
At any rate, it would be physically 
impossible for any one to see from 
Bovey Tracy, where the Royalists 
were quartered, five miles off in the 
direction of either Moreton Hamp- 
stead or Clifford Bridge, as the high 
land of Hennock, which almost over- 
hangs the town, intervenes ; but from 
Hitherdown Hill, about a mile distant 
from the town, the hills of the western 
projection of Great Haldon ontheother 
side of the valley of the Teign, which 
the military correspondent evidently 
meant to indicate, are plainly visible ; 
and this apparently is the key to 
Cromwell’s probable route. Hither- 
down Hill, if not a Royalist outpost, 
certainly ought to have been. 

Cromwell’s brigade was composed 
of Rich’s regiment of Horse (the Iron- 
sides) and Fairfax’s and Hammond’s 
regiments of Foot. All these had 
been engaged at the battle of Naseby 
in the previous summer. It is very 
difficult to estimate the actual numeri- 
cal strength of these regiments, as they 
may or may not have been complete 
at the time. The Parliamentary 
regiment of Horse consisted of four 
troops of about fifty men each; the 
Foot regiment, theoretically,of fourteen 
companies of one hundred men each ; 
but these regiments, from the first far 
short of their nominal strength, were 
now, certainly, much weakened by the 
losses of the campaign. The total 
force may be therefore put down con- 
jecturally, for there is no actual state- 
ment, as two hundred Horse and one 
thousand Foot. 

From Sprigge’s work nothing is to 
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be learned of the details of Cromwell’s 
march ; and from Lysons downwards 
no local historian has apparently been 
aware of any other source of informa- 
tion, except, perhaps, the highly- 
seasoned compilations of that raving 
fanatic John Vicars. But in the 
contemporary diurnal, from which we 
have already taken one paragraph, is 
a sober, if niggardly, account, appar- 
ently from the hand of the aforesaid 
correspondent who was actually pres- 
ent with the force. He does not 
dilate upon the severity of the weather, 
as Sprigge does, nor complain of the 
difficulties of the march ; on the con- 
trary, he says: “As we past in a 
smooth and quiet motion, ours got 
knowledge that there was quartered 
in the aforesaid place [Bovey Tracy] 
three regiments of Horse and sixty 
Dragoons” ; this is the only mention 
we have found of Dragoons, the rough 
but ready mounted infantry of the 
period,‘in Wentworth’s brigade. “ We 
resolved to fight them, rather than 
lie in the field all night in the cold” ; 
but this was probably the last idea 
likely to have been in Cromwell’s mind. 
He continues: “The march was so 
private and all so orderly performed, 
that they knew nothing when we were 
within a mile of the town.” 

The day’s march was at least sixteen 
miles ; a march which, considering the 
season of the year, what Devonshire 
lanes were like in the seventeenth 
century, and what they must have 
been at that time when slippery from 
frozen snow, will, we believe, bear 
comparison, for at least endurance, 
with any of the whole war; and 
Cromwell's brigade reached the height 
above Bovey Tracy about six o’clock. 
The night was moonless, and the early 
darkness of the January evening was 
mitigated only by the snow which lay 
on the ground. Meanwhile, the 
Royalists lay in fancied security in 
Bovey Tracy, demoralised by a laxity 
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of discipline which Lord Hopton, in 
his Reminiscences, afterwards referred 
to as one great cause of the misfor- 
tunes of the Prince’s army. The 
advance of Fairfax’s forces was, how- 
ever, not unforeseen, as the entry to 
the town from the east had been in a 
manner fortified by barricades ; but 
no one, it was said, expected that the 
enemy would move in such weather. 
It was about supper-time, and the 
troopers’ horses were stabled for the 
night, when the alarm sounded through 
the Royalist quarters. What resulted 
from these relative dispositions will 
be best told in the words of the eye- 
witness in Cromwell’s party, the 
anonymous correspondent of The 
Moderate Intelligencer: “We then 
drew out a forlorn hope of thirty Horse, 
commanded by Major Alford’s cornet, 
who had orders to career through the 
town and make good the bridge at 
the farther end of the town, lest any 
should get away; the next that 
seconded him was a forlorn of one 
hundred and twenty Foot, commanded 
by Captain Boise [Boyce] ; after them 
went Colonel Rich’s regiment of Horse, 
then the General’s { Fairfax’s] Foot regi- 
ment and Colonel Hammond’s, both 
stout old blades; they killed the 
sentinel, a little from the town, which 
gave the alarm, but ours were quickly 
over the barricadoes: we took about 
eighty prisoners, none of great quality, 
above three hundred horses, and no 
great bloodshed. The three regiments 
were of my Lord Wentworth’s Brigade, 
by name the Prince’s Regiment, com- 
manded by Major Porter, Lord 
Hawlies [Hawley’s], and Colonel 
Slingsby’s regiments ; those we did 
not take fled several ways by the 
benefit of the night, yet left plenty 
of pillage behind them as cloaks, 
great store and excellent good, both 
scarlet and others, and a great num- 
ber of pistols.” The knowledge of 
the existence of the bridge at the 
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farther end of the town shows that 


the Parliamentarians were well in- 
formed. The bridge yet stands and 


apparently little altered. The same 
passage also disposes of a favourite 
idea that the approach of the Parlia- 
mentarians was from the south across 
Bovey heathfield, the Miocene lake- 
bottom known to geologists. 

The foregoing particulars of the 
surprise of Bovey Tracy are just those 
which are so much wanting in the 
account given us by Sprigge, who, 
however, supplemented it by a sort of 
official table, or summary, at the end 
of his book. In this it is stated that 
twelve of the Royalists were slain and 
sixty taken prisoners, and that three 
hundred and fifty horses and three 
hundred arms, as well as seven stand- 
ards, one of which was a_ king’s 
colour, fell into the hands of the 
Parliamentarians. The trophies, on an 
order of Parliament, were to be taken 
to the College of Arms and there 
registered ; a curious and unexpected 
Puritan homage to the sentiment of 
military giory. 

“Besides the narrative from which 
we have taken extracts, there is 
another, written by the industrious 
Rushworth, who was then private 
secretary to Sir Thomas Fairfax. This 
was comprised in a letter dated from 
Ashburton two days after the event. 
His account agrees with Sprigge’s and 
is not less concise, but he lays some 
stress on a peculiar advantage obtained 
by Cromwell’s party : “ We frost every 
day such is the slipperiness of the 
way, whereas the enemy’s Horse are 
ill shod and not frosted, neither can 
they tell how to get them shod or 
frosted.” It is, we believe, a historical 
fact that a similar inability, owing to 
the absolute want of any ready appli- 
xnces for roughing horses’ shoes, aggra- 
vated the disasters of Napoleon’s re- 
treat from Moscow. Another account 
is contained in Sir Thomas Fairfax’s 

No. 445.—vob. Lxxv. 


own letter to his father, Lord Fairfax 
which was dated at Ashburton on the 
following day, January 10th, but must 
have been written at night. Fairfax 
had not accompanied the main body 
of the army for the reason which he 
assigns. The following is an extract 
from the letter now in the British 
Museum (Add. MSS. No. 18, 979, 
fo. 214): “Our business here (God be 
thanked) goes on very prosperously. 


‘We advanced with the army into the 


south side of Devonshire, where the 
enemy lay so secure as Lieut. Gen. 
Cromwell with some Horse and two 
regiments of Foot marched to a town 
where the enemy had a guard of three 
regiments of Horse. He was in upon 
them before he was discovered, it 
being night; the men got away, un- 
less a very few; but above four hun- 
dred horse and seven colours were 
taken. The next day we went to 
their headquarters at Ashburton, 
which was gone a little before our 
coming thither. We sent a party 
after their rear which brought us in 
some prisoners and hastened their re- 
treat, with much confusion, towards 
Cornwall. There is so great a fear, 
through the hand of God, upon them, 
as three of our men did chase a hun- 
dred of them. We shall pursue (God 
willing) our advantage so soon as this 
sharp season will permit without 
prejudicing the army too much. I 
stayed one day behind the army to 
see my wife a little better before I 
left her, which (I thank God) I left in 
a good way of recovery.” 

Such was the sequel of Cromwell’s 
march ; an affair which Lord Claren- 
don, with the disingenuousness which 
occasionally mars the symmetry of his 
great historical work, would have us 
believe was a mere case of horse- 
stealing. Its immediate result was 
the further demoralisation of the 
Royalist forces in the West. A little 
more than a month afterwards, a short 
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time in the protracted campaigns of 
the seventeenth century, the same 
forces contended against each other 
at Great Torrington, the occasion 
being also a night attack, when the 
Royalists were so hopelessly crushed 
that the last army of the King never 
made another stand. In this affair 
there was no room for a surprise, but 
Cromwell’s tactics may without doubt 
be recognised. 

Traditions of the Great Civil War 
are so rare in Devonshire that it is 
strange to find so many encrusted on 
the incident of the Surprise of Bovey 
Tracy. Most of these give, as tradi- 
tions are apt to do, an entirely delu- 
sive if not ridiculous colouring to 
the historical facts. The story related 
by John Rushworth, only two days 
after the alleged occurrence, and con- 
firmed by Sprigge, that the Royalist 
officers, who were gambling at cards 
when surprised, threw their stakes 
(“handfuls of silver”) out of the 
window among the Parliamentary 
soldiers, thus gaining time for escape 
during the scramble, is not one likely 


to have been invented and is probably 
true. It has been derided however as, 
oddly enough, a Puritan scandal, and as 
having done previous duty elsewhere. 
On the other hand we may, with a 
clear conscience, discard the firm local 
traditions that Oliver Cromwell in dis- 
guise visited Bovey Tracy, on the night 
before the attack, to discover the mili- 
tary dispositions of the Royalists ; 
that on the fateful evening there was 
a sound of revelry in the little bucolic 
town where beauty and chivalry met, 
and that the Royalist officers, hur- 
riedly changing their dancing-shoes, 
went out at daybreak to fight the 
battle on Heathfield (which never 
took place); that breastworks thrown 
up by the Royalist troopers on the 
open waste, already plentifully scarred 
by Nature’s breastworks, are still to 
be seen there; and that they were 
gallantly led on the occasion by the 
neighbouring Knight of Forde, who 
had been laid to rest in the chancel 
of Wolborough church a dozen years 
before. 
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THE MAN FROM STALYBRIDGE. 


He was a platelayer, and the 
baptismal register described him as 
James Redfern, though the Woffen- 
dale folk knew him simply as the 
Man (or, to be precise, the Chap,) 
from Stalybridge. He was grave 
of demeanour and slow of speech, but 
his few words were forcible and his 
arguments convincing, being backed 
by a fist about whose size and weight 
there could be no possible doubt. He 
was also a good workman and a boon 
companion. When he got drunk, his 
Norse blood showed itself by his 
manner of bursting into reasonable 
coherent song, usually oratorio with 
which he was tolerably familiar. One 
Saturday night the senior curate of 
Saint Barnabas’s met an inebriated 
giant staggering jovially along and 
roaring out at the full pitch of a power- 
ful baritone, Zhe Lord is a Man 
of War! The senior curate was 
shocked ; he was new to the place. 

The Man from Stalybridge harmon- 
ised with his surroundings ; perhaps it 
would be more correct to say he 
dominated them. The smoke and 
dirt and grime of Woffendale: the 
throbbing engines gliding hither and 
thither on those shining lines that 
crossed and recrossed each other in 
bewildering tangle at the junction 
(sudden and awful death within a few 
feet of him well-nigh every minute of 
the day), the sinister gloom that, 
like the shadow of the Destroying 
Angel, hovered over the city as twi- 
light fell, lit by the fierce red of 
furnace flames,—all these but seemed 
to emphasise the figure of the man as 
he went to and fro in the midst. 
Never for a moment was he obscured 





by either light or darkness. Always 
he stood out clearly, whether at work 
or rest, drunk or sober. Whether 
the swift engine-lights flashed over 
him standing motionless amid the 
crossing metals, or whether the 
yellow gas-lamps revealed him rolling 
home singing songs of David, or the 
smoke-dimmed morning sunshine fell 
on him going to his work, he was 
always strong, capable, decisive. 

He lodged in one of a dozen or so 
of shabby little houses beside the 
railway, called Station Row. The 
Row was hardly an ideal place of 
residence, though the sturdy Lanca- 
shire folk liked it well enough. 
Broad daylight showed it at its worst ; 
at night the outlook was better, 
sometimes even picturesque, because 
one saw less and imagined more. 
Only a narrow footpath separated 
the doorsteps of Station Row from 
the railway. As this path was 
usually full of children, the Man from 
Stalybridge often walked to and from 
his work along the line. Thus pass- 
ing, whether by line or path, most of 
the idle gossip of the place reached 
his ears; and thus he became aware 
that a slatternly woman who lived 
about four doors off had got a lodger ; 
a fact that disposed some of her 
neighbours to envy her, till a rumour 
spread abroad that the lodger found 
difficulty in paying the rent; where- 
upon public opinion veered round and 
regarded the lodger in the light of a 
judgment upon an unpopular member 
of the community. As time went on 
it became known also that the lodger 
was a woman, a lady, young and ill, 
and that a doctor was reported to 
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have seen her and to have said the 
case was hopeless. The news caused 
a pleasant excitement in Station Row, 
and came, with the rest, in due time, 
to the ears of the Man from Staly- 
bridge. 

One afternoon in early April he 
chanced to return from work by the 
footpath. The day had been rainy, 
but now at five o'clock the clouds 
parted, drifting away eastward in 
dusky masses; and a burst of pale 
sunshine lit the gleaming puddles, the 
dripping eaves, the wet shining 
metals. In the path stood a barrow 
full of dark wallflowers, their scent 
filling the fresh damp air. There 
was the sound of an opening window, 
and the Man from Stalybridge, glanc- 
ing up at the woman who leaned out, 
looked into a face of almost perfect 
beauty,—such beauty as he had never 
seen, never imagined. The features 
were perhaps a little sharpened by 
illness, the temples a trifle sunken, 
the colour on the cheeks too bright ; 
yet there was the beauty, and the 
man stared upward with dazzled 
eyes, unconscious that he was so star- 
ing. 

“Throw a bunch up!” she cried to 
the flower-seller, flinging some pennies 
into the barrow ; and her voice was 
sweet as a blackbird’s whistle. The 
movement of her arm in its close 
sleeve of rough blue serge, seemed to 
awaken the man from his trance, for 
he slowly turned and went on his 
way. When he reached his lodgings 
he dropped heavily into a chair and 
wiped his forehead with his arm. 
His landlady, bustling about with his 
tea, observed that the weather was 
warm for the time of year, to which 
proposition he assented mechanically. 
Later, he spent an hilarious evening 
at the Seven Stars, a highly popular 
hostelry known more familiarly as 
the Dusthole. The beer was mixed, 
and so were his ideas, with the result 


that strains from Samson floated on the 
murky air somewhere between eleven 
and twelve that night. 

Some three weeks later the spring 
swung back to winter, and the April 
days were filled with bitter winds and 
driving sleet ; and the Man from Staly- 
bridge, coming home in a hailstorm, 
heard the high-pitched voice of the 
woman who owned the lodger. Ap- 
parently the latter’s rent was owing, 
and the landlady’s opinion of the situa- 
tion was sufficiently loudly expressed, 
as the front door stood ajar, 
to reach the ears of the platelayer. 
He stopped and waited. Presently 
the woman came down and saw him 
standing outside in the pelting hail. 

“What dost want ?” she demanded. 

“How much do she owe?” he in- 
quired with calm directness, drawing 
a handful of silver and copper from his 
pocket. 

The woman looked astonished, then 
derisive. 

“Art thou going to pay it? Eh 
well, a fool an’ his money is soon 
parted, an’ the brass’ll do as well i’ my 
pocket as i’ the beerhouse. Theer’s 
two week owing. An’ she’s a nice 
sort o’ lady! I know a’ about her, 
an’ so do other folks. She run off 
fro’ her husband wi’ another chap.” 

“'Wheer’s the chap?” asked the 
Man from Stalybridge, slowly count- 
ing his money. 

“He’s run off too,” replied the 
woman with a laugh, adding, ‘“ They 
mostly do.” 

The man finished counting. ‘‘ Theer’s 
thy brass,” he said, dropping a pile 
of small coins in the woman’s out- 
stretched hand. “Now dunnot let 
me hear thee carrying on i’ that gait 
again.” 

“T reckon thou’d carry on if thou 
couldna get paid.” 

* Dunnot let me hear thee,” he re- 
peated with a certain massive in- 
sistence that seemed to close in upon 
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and repress the woman’s volubility, as 
the quiet, heavy snow of the drift 
hushes the chattering life of the 
village. She became silent, and the 
Man from Stalybridge passed on. 

The next afternoon he was stopped 
as he went past the house. 

“She wants to see thee,” said the 
woman on the doorstep. “I reckon 
she wants to thank thee fur paying 
the rent.” 

“Fur why did thou tell her owt 
about it ?” he inquired, as he followed 
the woman upstairs. 

She knocked at the door, a voice 
replied, “Come in”; the woman 
went away, and the man, entering, 
saw again the beauty that had so 
dazzled him. The room was poor and 
bare. Perhaps its poverty and bare- 
ness made the beauty of its inmate 
more remarkable; or perhaps here 
was beauty that was independent of 
any accessories, poor or splendid. She 
was sitting in an old armchair covered 
with red Turkey twill, and wore the 
same rough blue serge gown he had 
seen before. 

“You are the man who has paid 
my rent?” she said, looking at him. 
“T wished to thank you. I did not 
know I had a friend in the world.” 

“Tt wur nowt,” responded the Man 
from Stalybridge. He seemed to fill 
the room. His head was not far off 
the ceiling, and his shoulders left little 
space between the fireplace and the 
door. 

“Tt was a great deal to me,” she 
went on, “for I am quite alone, 
penniless, and dying. The doctor 
says I shall not live, and I am glad, 
for I am tired of life—tired of every- 
thing! And I am only twenty.” 

“Tis young,” he said, and thought- 
fully rubbed his nose. 

“ Only twenty,” she repeated, “and 
dying here. Were it not for you, I 
should not have even this shelter.” 

There came a mellow sound of peal- 


ing bells across the rattle and noise of 
the trains. 

““Theer’s the bells,” said the Man 
from Stalybridge diffidently, with a 
vague idea of religious consolation. 

“The bells? Oh, yes, they are 


sweet. I suppose I shall be buried 
in that churchyard. Is there grass 
there ?” 


“Oh, ay, grass enow, an’ green. 
The church stands high, an’ theer’s sun 
an’ rain.” 

She turned her head _restlessly. 
“But of course they will put me in 
& pauper’s grave.” 

“Nay,” said the Man from Staly- 
bridge, “T'll see to that. Dunnot 
fret thyself. I'll see to it myself.” 

“You?” She looked at him half- 
incredulously. “TI really believe you 
will! Though why should you? It 
is not fair that your earnings should 
go for a stranger.” 

“Tt willna break me; an’ if it did 
it wouldna matter. Theer’s nobody 
belonging to me.” 

“T am afraid that funerals cost a 
great deal.” 

“Not so much,” he responded 
earnestly. “I buried my feyther 
awhile back, an’ it wurna the burying 
as took most o’ the brass, but the meat 
an’ drink fur the folks as coom to it.” 

“ No folks will come to mine,” she 
said with a hard little laugh. Then 
she smiled and held out her hand. 
“Thank you. I believe you will do 
it, and I am grateful. There is no 
one else who would.” 

She spoke truly. She was grateful, 
—not only for what he promised, but 
for the assurance the promise gave her 
that her empire had not wholly de- 
parted. Here still, despite disgrace 
and poverty, could be found a man 
willing to spend all that he had rather 
than she should be disturbed by the 
thought of what grave she would lie 
in. There was a touch of coquetry in 
smile and gesture as she held out her 
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hand. The Man from Stalybridge 
took it carefully, as though he did not 
quite know what to do with it. For 
a moment he looked down on the thin 
transparent fingers lying in his huge 
palm, then gently put them back on 
the arm of her chair. 

“ Make thy mind easy,” he repeated. 
“Tl see to it. Is theer owt else I can 
do?” 

“ Nothing, thank you.” 

“Then good-day to thee.” 

“ Good-day, and thank you.” 

He softly closed the door and went 
down stairs, meeting the woman of the 
house below. 

“ She's going fast,” she remarked. 

“See to yon fire,” he said authorita- 
tively ; “ thou’s letting it down, an’ I 
towd thee to keep it up. Here’s the 
brass fur the coal, an’ owt else.” 

“ A’ reet,” she said, half sulkily. 
“* She'll not need it long. Eh, it’s a pity 
thou hasna a missis to keep thy brass 
fur thee.” 

He crossed the threshold, then 
turned back. “Thou can fetch me 
out o’ the Dusthole if she wants me 
fur owt.” 

“ A’ reet,” responded the woman. 

The next few days passed as usual. 
Then came a morning when, as the 
Man from Stalybridge stopped to in- 
quire if anything was wanted ; he was 
confronted by down-drawn blinds. 

“She’s gone then?” he asked of 
the woman who came to the door. 

“ Ay, she went i’ th’ small hours o’ 
the morning.” 

The Man from Stalybridge pulled 
off his cap and gazed meditatively into 
the crown of it fora minute or two, as 
though seeking therein the solution of 
many problems. Thenhespoke. “T'll 
see to things,” he said, and replacing his 
cap, he walked away. 

That evening the senior curate of 
Saint Barnabas’s had a perplexing in- 
terview with a platelayer who was very 
much in earnest about a funeral two 


days later. He wanted various things, 
a grave where sunshine fell on it, 
choristers at the grave-side—indeed, 
there seemed to be no end to his 
wants. At every demur made by 
the curate the visitor stolidly asked 
the cost, being evidently of opinion 
that all things belonging to this world 
can be bought, in which belief he was 
undoubtedly right. There was no 
reason why any demur should have 
been made to his very simple requests, 
except that it is always more natural 
to thwart others than to gratify them, 
—unless, of course, they are wealthy. 
However, the senior curate was not a 
bad fellow on the whole. Most people 
are either Pilate or Caiaphas, those 
who are instinctively attracted by an 
unusual personality, and those who 
instinctively hate it. In this case, 
the curate, like the Roman, was in- 
clined to be amiable. 

““T dare say some of the choir can 
attend if the funeral is at an early 
hour. There is a choral wedding that 
morning, and they could take the 
funeral first. Better see the organist 
about it. If there is any particular 
hymn you wish for, it could be sung 
at the conclusion of the service.” 

“T wur thinking o’ the Kyrie 
Eleison i’ the Twelfth Mass,” said the 
Man from Stalybridge ; and the curate 
felt as though somebody had hit him, 
so surprised was he. 

“Certainly,” he replied, after a 
slight pause of astonishment. 

“T’ve sung bits o’ yon mass myself,” 
continued the visitor modestly, as 
though apologising for knowing so 
much about it, “‘ an’ theer’s a deal o’ 
sense i’ the words when yo’ turn ’em 
into English.” 

This was not precisely criticism of 
which the hearer could entirely ap- 
prove, but he felt unable to argue with 
this product of the soil, this calm 
giant who said so little and yet gave 
the impression of so much. 
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“T conclude you are a relation of 
this woman?” 

“Nay; she wur a lady. 
but saw her twice.” 

This unexpected reply gave the 
curate another shock of surprise. 
“But where are her friends?” 

“She had none. She said she 
hadna a friend i’ th’ world.” 

“ Ah,” taking up a slip of paper 
lying on the table, “I seem to know 
the name. I also recollect hearing 
that a lady was lodging in one of 
those houses by the line.” 

“ An’ yo’ didna think to call?” 

“ Of course had I known she was 
ill I should have called. I under- 
stood she was a sinful woman who had 
left her husband for another man.” 

“Folks said so,” rejoined the Man 
from Stalybridge calmly. 

“T suppose it was true?” 

“T canna tell.” 

“Has she left enough money for 
the funeral expenses? If not, I should 
advise you to let the parish bury her.” 

“We willna speak o’ the parish.” 

The words were but sound, and 
quietly spoken, yet they seemed to 
the curate as though each syllable 
weighed a ton. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. I only 
meant———” Here he stopped, feeling 
it safer not to go on. To his relief, 
his visitor next referred to the ques- 
of the ground. 

“T mun ha’ the 
She wished it.” 

“Poor soul!” said the curate, “I 
am afraid that idle fancy reveals a 
weak and frivolous nature, and ex- 
plains her deplorable end.” 

“The Lord created the sunshine an’ 
He said it wur good,” gravely re- 
sponded the Man from Stalybridge. 
“As fur being fond o’ brightness, 
well yo’ know, parson, theer isna owt 
as canna be turned to summat bad. 
Theer’s a chap o’er i’ Irthdale as wur 
fair crazy fur walking. "When he’d 


I nob- 


sunshine on’t. 


”» 


done ’s work he'd be off fur ten mile 
an’ more, wet or dry, summer and 
winter. He said it made a mon 
strong in’s legs. One dark Novem- 
ber neet he walked into th’ cut an’ 
would ha’ been drowned if I hadna 
coom by. I pulled him out an’ I 
says, ‘Sithee, I canna tell if thy 
walking makes thee strong i’ the legs, 
but I can see as it makes thee weak 
i the head.’ An’ after that he didna 
walk so much. Walking’s innocent 
enow, but he hadna the sense to frame 
it reet. I reckon it’s the same wi’ 
most things i’ this world, parson.” 

This was perhaps the longest 
speech ever made by the Man from 
Stalybridge, and it was uttered, not 
as though in the hope of persuasion, 
but simply as an incontrovertible 
statement. Having finished, he sat 
silently expectant of a reply. 

The curate hesitated before speak- 
ing. He began to perceive that he 
was face to face with a great force, 
a man who knew his own mind and 
did not change it; a man stiffened 
with the tremendous backing of steady 
belief in the faith of eighteen hun- 
dred years; a man who thought his 
own thoughts, formed his own 
opinions, and went on his way as the 
slow silent glacier advances, carrying 
with it all that would bar its course. 
Of such were the men who founded 
the Empire; of such were the men 
who kept it ; and if ever we cease to 
breed these men, we shall cease to 
hold the land and the liberty which 
they kept and won. 

“You may be right,” said the 
curate after a moment. “TI feel a 
little bewildered myself at times. As 
regards this matter of the funeral, it 
will be as you wish.” 

“T’d like to pay what'll be owing,” 
and the Man from Stalybridge pulled 
out a handful of silver mixed with a 
little gold. 

‘Oh, the undertaker will see to that.” 
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“ Nay, I'll see to it myself. What’ll 
it be?” 

The senior curate named a sum. 
He was feeling quite helpless. The 
money was laid in a little heap on 
the table, and the visitor rose to go. 

“T hope I shall see you again,” said 
the curate hastily. “I havea class 
of men every Saturday. Or would 
you come alone? I suppose you belong 
to this place ?” 

“Tm a Stalybridge chap, but I’m 
working here.” 

“Yes? I should be glad to see 
you. Or I would come to you if 
you preferred it. Perhaps I might 
see things in other lights,—-life, I 





mean. I find a difficulty in talking 
to people,—in smoothing their last 


hours, or their daily path. 1 do not 
always understand their feeling —” 

He stopped. Somehow he was 
shaken out of himself, out of his 
usual habits of thought. The grave 
brown eyes surveyed him, calmly 
observant. 

“T dunnot think as I could teach 
thee owt, parson. A mon mun see 
wi’ his own eyes.” 

“Other eyes may help sometimes. 
{I am confronted by life and death, 
and they are terrible things.” 

“Nay, parson, not death. 
nowt to worry oer. ‘Tis life that 
frightens folk. Good-neet.” 

He went down the steps into the 
sleet-whitened street, where furnace 
glare and gas-lamps strove together, 
and tall chimneys cast long black 
shadows, and the curate stood look- 
ing after him. At the gate he 
paused and turned back. “ Parson,” 
he said, “’tis fire an’ food as folks 
need most. Yo’ canna drive th’ engine 
wi’out coal an’ water.” 

“Did she need fire and food?” 
asked the curate remorsefully, some 
strange instinct telling him that the 


That’s 


remark was associated with the dead 
woman. But the other did not an- 
swer the question. He merely re- 
peated “‘ Good-neet ” and walked away 

There was only one mourner at the 
funeral, the Man from Stalybridge. 
But the sleet and snow had melted, 
and though the wind was cold, the 
sun shone brightly on the purple 
pall and the white robes of the 
choristers, and the solitary mourner 
seemed gravely content. He waited 
till the grave was filled up, and then 
went slowly away. No one spoke to 
him. The senior curate was feeling 
a little ashamed of his own outburst 
of feeling on the night of the plate- 
layer’s visit. It was rather a relief 
to escape from the steady glance of 
those deep eyes. Besides, there were 
several trifling matters to attend to 
before the choral wedding that morn- 
ing, and there was not much time to 
spare. The curate was really very 
busy. 

So the Man from Stalybridge went 
to his work as usual. That evening, 
because the strain of the last few 
days had been heavy on him, he 
repaired to the Dusthole, and got 
very drunk indeed, and by some con- 
fused association of ideas, he sang 
songs from /Jephthah. The last heard 
of him was a far-away bellow of 
Deeper and still as he 
rolled home along the line. Five 
minutes later the express passed. 
After that a lad came into the 
station saying that a man was killed. 
and a porter set out with a lantern 
to investigate, accompanied by the 
lad. They found the body lying in 
the six-foot way, where it had been 
flung by the rushing Death. The 
face was untouched, and the porter, 
holding the lantern close, exclaimed 
with unfeigned regret, “I’m dom’d 
if it isna the chap fro’ Stalybridge ! ” 
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BRITISH HONDURAS. 


Ir President Cleveland’s somewhat 
rude irruption into the questions at 
issue between this country and the 
Republic of Venezuela should serve 
no other purpose, it may at least help 
to remind Englishmen that they 
possess another colony dowered with 
a long-standing boundary dispute, 
into which the necessities of election- 
eering tactics may tempt some future 
President, or some candidate for that 
office, to plunge in vindication of the 
Monroe doctrine. This dispute is with 
a much more formidable neighbour 
than Venezuela, and one, moreover, 
regularly growing in wealth and 
power. Mexico under President Diaz, 
a far-seeing and energetic ruler 
who has contrived to retain that 
office for a longer time than most of 
his predecessors, has made wonderful 
progress in the last few years. The 
chief cause of her weakness had 
hitherto been the feeble control which 
the central authority was able to 
maintain over her widely scattered 
provinces; but railways have now 
spread over the country, welding 
the population into a strong and 
united nation ; pronunciamentos and 
revolutions are things of the past, 
while law and order seem firmly 
established. She is rich in every 
natural resource, agricultural, pastoral, 
and mineral ; and raising her produce 
on a depreciated silver currency, 
while selling for gold, she is rapidly 
accumulating wealth. Sooner or later 
the Republic of Mexico will have to 
be reckoned with. 

John Bull’s estate is so vast that 
he may be pardoned if he is apt to 
forget some outlying parts of it ; and 


to many people, perhaps, the name of 
British Honduras suggests little more 
than a geographical expression. Yet 
it is now the only possession we hold 
on the mainland of Central America, 
and for that reason, as also for its 
valuable natural resources, and, let us 
add, its past heroic history, it deserves 
more attention than it has yet re- 
ceived from the people and govern- 
ment of the Mother-Country. <A 
short sketch of its history, position, 
and resources, and of its boundary 
dispute, may therefore be found in- 
teresting, especially in the light of 
current events. 

The colony is situated in the Bay 
of Honduras, on the eastern side of 
the peninsula of Central America. 
Its extreme length is one hundred 
and seventy-four miles, with an 
average width of fifty miles ; and its 
area, including the adjacent cays, or 
islands, is seven thousand five hundred 
and sixty-two square miles. The 
river Sarstoon divides it from the 
Republic of Guatemala on the south, 
and its western frontier is a line laid 
down in accordance with a Convention 
with Guatemala in 1859; on the east 
it is bounded by the Caribbean Sea, 
and on the north by the Rio Hondo 
which separates it from Yucatan, 
Mexico’s southernmost province. On 
the Sarstoon is a rapid called Gracias 
& Dios, and from this point the 
western line runs to Garbutts Falls 
on the Belize river, and thence due 
north till it meets the Mexican 
frontier. Here lies the difficulty, for 
what constitutes the Mexican frontier 
is not yet determined. The Rio 
Hondo is the admitted boundary 
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between Mexico and the colony for 
about seventy-five miles from its 
mouth. Then it divides into two 
branches, one of which, called Blue 
Creek, tends in a _ north-westerly 
direction, and, as we maintain, is the 
main branch and natural boundary. 
The other, called Booth’s River, runs 
nearly due south, and, about fifteen 
miles from its junction with the 
Hondo, is joined by an affluent named 
the Rio Bravo which rises to the 
south-west. The Mexicans claim this 
affluent as the boundary; and con- 
sequently the ownership of the lands 
between Blue Creek and the Rio 
Bravo is in dispute between us. 

This is the bone of contention 
between the two governments ; but 
the people of Mexico, especially in the 
southern states, where feeling runs 
very high on the subject, maintain 
that we have no right to any part of 
the colony. In their maps it is 
coloured as a part of Mexico, and the 
newspapers, especially those of Merida, 
a large and thriving town of the 
neighbouring state of Yucatan, are 
constantly calling attention to what 
they call our usurpation of their 
territory. So strong is this feeling 
that it is tolerably certain that, in the 
event of our being embroiled with the 
United States or any great maritime 
power, Mexico would at once raise 
the question of our right to the whole 
country ; though this is indeed in- 
defeasible, since we hold it by the 
double title of conquest and occu- 
pation for the past two hundred and 
fifty years. 

There is another reason why we 
should try to set our house in order 
in those regions while there is yet 
time, for that part of Yucatan which 
borders on the Hondo, though nomin- 
ally under Mexican rule, is in fact 
independent, being held by the Santa 
Cruz Indians, a powerful tribe of 
some three thousand warriors. They 


and their neighbours, the Y Caiché 
and Chinchana Indians, have at times 
caused some trouble to our settlers 
and wood-cutters near the Hondo, 
and have even raided as far south 
as the upper waters of the Belize 
River. The proximity of these warlike 
tribes, who at any time may create a 
disturbance, makes it the more im- 
perative that the question of the 
boundary should be settled so soon 
as may be, lest the operations which 
would be necessary in case of a raid 
should give rise to excitement, and 
the long smouldering dispute assume 
an acute form. 

The history of British Honduras is 
full of stirring:incidents. Unlike all 
our other colonies on the mainland 
and islands of America, it was not 
won from the French, Dutch, or 
Spaniards by costly military expedi- 
tions, but solely by the indomitable 
pluck of the early settlers, who with 
true bull-dog courage held on to their 
hearths and homes in this far-away 
land, resisting all the efforts of the 
Spaniards to dislodge them. Let 
us try to realise the fearful odds 
these heroes had to meet, a mere 
handful of some hundreds against all 
the strength of the powerful Spanish 
colonies by which they were almost 
surrounded. Separated from their 
native land by thousands of miles of 
stormy ocean, without aid or counten- 
ance from their own government, they 
won by their own right hands alone 
a colony for their country. Surely 
these deeds, done by our ancestors 
in the fighting days of our race, are 
worth remembering and _ recording, 
and should make the name of British 
Honduras precious in the eyes of all 
true Britons. 

Unfortunately the early records of 
the colony are very scant, the greater 
part having been lost or destroyed in 
the incessant wars with the Spaniards ; 
but the first authentic document ex- 
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tant proves that the earliest known 
settlement on the coast was made by a 
shipwrecked crew in 1638. Thirty 
years later Belize, which is still the 
chief town, was, according to the 
official report of Sir James Lynch, 
Governor of Jamaica, an important 
place with a large trade. It might 
well be flourishing, for logwood, one 
of its chief staples, which now sells 
from £8 to £10 a ton, was in those 
days worth £100 a ton. The only 
history of the colony is that published 
by Mr. Gibbs, an old resident who, 
having had access to such documents 
as are preserved in the government 
offices, has compiled an interesting 
volume. The historical sketch con- 
tained in the handbook of the colony, 
published under the auspices of the 
Governor and Legislative Council, 
has been greatly indebted to this 
work, and our own brief summary 
is taken from the same source. In 
the limited space at our command we 
ean, of course, do no more than indi- 
cate the most important events in the 
history of the stout little colony. 

In the year 1662 the first perma- 
nent settlers arrived from Jamaica, 
tempted by the high price and abund- 
ance of logwood. Five years later 
they had become so numerous that it 
was agreed by a treaty made at 
Madrid in 1667 between England and 
Spain, that, in case of war breaking 
out between the two countries, their 
subjects in these parts should give six 
months’ notice before attacking each 
other. Probably this agreement was 
not felt to be of much binding force, 
for it seems that our settlers and the 
Spaniards, as was their habit in those 
days, came to blows whenever they 
met. Three years later Spain by the 
Godolphin Treaty ceded to Great 
Britain in perpetuity the sovereignty 
over all lands in America and the 
West Indies then held by her, and 
this cession was confirmed by the 


Treaty of Versailles in 1783. These, 
it will be seen, are most important 
treaties, for by them we hold this 
valuable territory as against our neigh- 
bours of Mexico and Guatemala. 
Nothing but the rescinding of these 
treaties by mutual consent could 
destroy our rights under them, and 
by international law they are as 
much binding on the Spanish colonies, 
who, by successful rebellion and with 
our assistance, turned themselves into 
Republics, as they were at the time on 
the Mother-Country. About this date 
negro slaves were introduced to pro- 
vide the labour required for the 
rapidly increasing business of wood- 
cutting. The special conditions under 
which these negroes worked made 
their slavery more tolerable to them 
than it was in many other countries. 
The number of their white masters 
was comparatively small, and they 
were employed in gangs, cutting wood 
and making plantations, up the rivers 
where it was not possible to keep 
very strict control over them. The 
constant attacks of the Spaniards 
drew master and slaves into closer 
union, for the African had as little 
relish for the tender mercies of the 
Dons as the white men, and fought as 
bravely against them. Thus in course 
of years a friendly feeling, born of 
dangers shared and successfully com- 
bated, sprang up and endured down 
to the days of emancipation, a fact 
which greatly smoothed the course of 
that operation in the colony. The 
present descendants of the slaves, 
especially if they have a large propor- 
tion of African blood in their veins, 
are a fine stalwart race, unequalled as 
wood-cutters, and fairly sober and 
industrious. 

In 1717 a great expedition was 
fitted out at Peten, a town about five 
days’ journey from our frontier, with 
the avowed object of driving out the 
interlopers for good and all. Arms 
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were scarce in the colony, and the 
slaves were obliged to use long and 
slender palms sharpened to a point, 
instead of lances. Ill armed as most 
of their forces were and greatly out- 
numbered, the colonists carried by 
storm a fort which the Spaniards had 
built on the Belize River, and then, 
following up their success, drove the 
enemy back over their own borders. 
Since then this palm has gone by the 
name of Poke-and-Do-Boy, derived, 
it is supposed, from the rations of 
pork-and dough on which the slaves 
were chiefly fed. 

When war broke out between 
England and Spain in 1779 a great 
effort was made by the combined 
forces of the Spanish colonists of 
Central America to oust the hated 
English from the country to which 
they held so fast. A powerful arma- 
ment was collected which, contrary to 
treaty, attacked Saint George’s Cay 
without any warning. Surprised as 
they were, and few in number, the 
inhabitants fought desperately against 
overwhelming odds ; but without avail, 
for the island was captured and many 
of its defenders made prisoners, a fate 
which all would have shared who were 
left alive had it not been for the 
appearance of an English fleet on the 
scene and the hasty retreat of the 
Spaniards. The prisoners were cruelly 
treated and were first marched over- 
land to Merida in Yucatan, and thence 
shipped to Havanna, where they were 
detained till 1782. In revenge for 
this treacherous attack, and for the 
ill-treatment to which the prisoners 
were subjected, the English fleet bom- 
barded and took Omoa on the Spanish 
Main, Nelson, then captain of the 
Badger sloop of war, taking part in 
the action. In 1784 commissioners 


were appointed by England and Spain 
to regulate the boundaries of the 
settlement, and in May of that year 
these were formally agreed to, the 
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lands being handed over to th 
British Commissioners by the Captain. 
General of Yucatan at the mouth oi 
the New River. By a Convention 
made in London in 1786 England 
agreed to give up the Mosquito shore 
in exchange for an extension of the 
limits of the settlement southwards to 
the Sibun River. It was also further 
agreed that no fortifications or other 
defensive works should be erected, as 
though the colony was under Spanish 
protection, a nullification of the 
Godolphin Treaty which is explicable 
only on the supposition that the 
gentlemen in Downing Street did not 
know what they were signing. This 
stipulation, and the warlike attitude 
assumed by the Spaniards, so alarmed 
the settlers that they were led to 
apply for help from home. The only 
response they received was the ap- 
pointment of a Colonel Barrow, who 
was sent out with a civil and military 
commission to assume the direction of 
the government; but not one single 
soldier or stand of arms did he bring 
with him. The people were so dis 
gusted with the apathy and neglect of 
the government, which refused to 
afford them protection while depriving 
them of the right of self-defence, that 
a meeting was actually summoned to 
consider the propriety of abandoning 
the settlement. The proposition was 
formally put, and only defeated by a 
narrow majority of fourteen votes; 
but the time was now at hand when 
the vexed question of who were to be 
masters in British Honduras was to 
be settled once for all. On the 10th 
of September, 1798, was fought the 
battle of Saint George’s Cay, at which 
the Baymen gave their ancient foes 
such a lesson as they never afterwards 
forgot. The Spanish fleet attacked 
with a flotilla manned by two thov- 
sand sailors and marines, with 4 
still stronger force of three thousand 
men in reserve. Fearing that the 
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island might be captured and held by 
the enemy, the hardy Baymen burned 
their houses and stores, and with 
H.M.S. Merlin went out to meet the 
Spaniards in all the schooners, sloops, 
and flats they could collect. The 
latter were armed with a few heavy 
guns, and, anchored behind the shoals 
which abound in the locality, did 
great execution on the enemy’s fleet. 
By nightfall the battle was over and 
the Spaniards flying in confusion, 
beaten so badly by the settlers and 
their slaves that never again did 
they venture to molest them. To the 
everlasting honour of the negroes it 
should be recorded that, when the 
Spanish leader, Captain - General 
O’Neill, offered them their freedom 
if they would desert their masters, 
not a man was found to accept it. 
Since the date of this notable fight the 
settlement has enjoyed undisturbed 
peace, except for occasional raids on 
its borders made by its troublesome 
Indian neighbours. The next most 
important event in its history is 
therefore the revolt of these tribes 
against the merciless cruelties of their 
Spanish masters in 1849. 

The abominable treatment to which 
the conquered races in America were 
subjected by the Spaniards is _re- 
corded in history to their indelible 
shame, and perhaps the Santa Cruz 
Indians, owing to their isolated 
position in that far-away corner of 
southern Mexico, where the central 
government had little or no control, 
were worse used than any of them. 
Be that as it may, there is no doubt 
that they suffered cruelly at the hands 
of their masters, for whom they 
worked without pay and for a mere 
subsistence. It is little wonder then 
that, when they did at last rise 
against their oppressors, they should 
take ample vengeance for their 
wrongs. The Mexicans were so used to 
treating their slaves like dirt beneath 
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their feet, that, when the Indians rose 
at a preconcerted signal as one man, 
they were taken completely by sur 
prise. The massacre commenced at 
midnight, and by day-break not a 
man, woman or child of the hated race 
was left alive in Bacalar and its neigh- 
bourhood, save only one boy of ten years 
old. He was spared through some 
caprice or superstition on the part of 
the Indians, and is still living in 
Belize to tell the tale. Since that 
time the Santa Cruz Indians have 
maintained their independence, and 
with it their hatred of the Spaniards, 
not one of whom now dare set foot 
within their territory. 

The Indian country is one dense 
forest extending unbrokenly for 
many miles. Here they cut and plant 
their mi/pas, or plantations, and build 
their temporary villages; and from 
thence they sally forth, at times, to 
harry the outlying settlements of 
Yucatan, killing the men and carry- 
ing off the women. The Mexicans 
can do nothing with them in these 
fastnesses, unless they open the country 
by cutting roads through it and 
establishing military posts at a cost 
from which they have hitherto shrunk. 
The Indians, being shut off from all 
communication with the outer world 
except through British Honduras, are 
generally friendly with the colonists, 
for they can only draw their supplies, 
chiefly arms and ammunition, from 
Belize. That they should do so isa 
constant cause of complaint by the 
Mexicans, who are irritated to see 
their implacable foes supplied by us 
with the means of attack and defence. 
The colony, however, is in a very 
difficult position in this matter, for its 
sole defensive force, since the West 
Indian troops were unwisely removed 
in 1888, consists of about one hun- 
dred and fifty armed constabulary, 
which is not very efficient and does 
not inspire the Indians with much 
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respect. Arms and ammunition they 
must have, and if we will not sell 
them, they may come and take them ; 
for with their three thousand warriors 
they could sweep the colony out of 
existence before aid could reach it 
from the West Indian islands. <A 
good deal of pressure has recently 
been brought to bear on the govern- 
ment of the colony, through the 
Colonial Office in London, to induce it 
to stop the traffic in arms; and it is 
believed that an ordnance has lately 
been passed making it illegal to sell 
them to any Indian ; with what result 
we shall soon see, if the smugglers are 
not too many for the government. 
Previous to the year 1738 the 
settlement had been governed by 
magistrates elected annually by the 
people ; but in that year the inhabit- 
ants appointed a chief magistrate with 
full powers ; and in 1765 the English 
Government formally sanctioned the 
arrangements made by the settlers, 
and despatched a commissioner, Ad- 
miral Sir William Burnaby, to codify 
the laws and customs then in force. 
In this task he was assisted by Captain 
Cook, the great navigator, who accom- 
panied him. A constitution, founded 
on their ancient forms and rules of 
self-government, was given to the 
people in the King’s name, and the 
settlement duly established on a legal 
basis, the chief magistrate thencefor- 
ward being called the Superintendent. 
This form of government remained un- 
changed until 1861, when the settle- 
ment was duly constituted a colony, 
and the Superintendent became a 
Lieutenant-Governor under the nom- 
inal control of the Governor of 
Jamaica. In 1884 the connection 
with Jamaica was severed, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor became Gov- 
ernor and Commander-in-Chief of 
British Honduras. The colony is 
what is called a Crown Colony, and is 
under the rule of the Governor, as- 
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sisted by legislative and executive 
councils, the members of which are 
appointed by him. 

In the good old days the first 
settlers are believed to have been 
much given to piracy, and to have 
wrought great havoc among the 
Spanish treasure-ships in the Gulf of 
Mexico. Their coast was admirably 
adapted for such a pursuit. Down its 
whole length runs, at varying distances 
from the shore, a coral reef, on which the 
Atlantic Ocean beats ceaselessly with 
its snow-white line of breakers ; while 
inside the sea is calm and shallow, 
and studded with innumerable small 
islands, among which the navigation is 
most intricate and dangerous. 

The view of Belize, as one ap- 
proaches it from the sea, is very 
beautiful, with the white-painted 
houses nestling among groves of cocoa. 
nut palms, and the innumerable cays 
dotted about the sunny waters of the 
bay, looking indeed like 


Summer isles of Eden lying in dark 
purple spheres of sea. 


In fact they are mostly no better 
than little mangrove swamps, abound- 
ing in mosquitoes, sand-flies, and similar 
pests ; though some, like Saint George's 
Cay, have a solid foundation of sand 
and shell, on which the cocoa-nut 
palm flourishes mightily, and are 
habitable enough. This cay is about 
ten miles to windward of Belize, close 
to the main reef whose roar is always 
audible and where the landward 
breeze is ever fresh and invigorating. 
The shallow sea surrounding it is full 
of shoals and sand-spits alternating 
with deeper water, on which the 
shadows of the passing clouds paint a 
succession of the most exquisite tints, 
purple and orange, green as bright as 
English turf and blue as deep as an 
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From Belize northwards to the 
limit of the colony, and southwards 
for a considerable distance, the coast 
is low and swampy, and covered by a 
dense growth of mangrove, which, 
however, does not extend more than a 
few miles inland. The country is 
well watered by rivers and creeks, 
which are the only highways by which 
its products can be transported to the 
coast ; roads, properly so called, there 
are none. In the north, the Hondo 
and New River are deep and sluggish 
streams, and being without rapids 
are navigable for some miles by flat- 
bottomed schooners. The scenery is 
uninteresting, but log-wood is plenti- 
ful. The Old River, or Belize as it 
is sometimes called, has its outlet 
near the town of that name. All the 
rivers in the colony take their rise 
in the hills at no great distance 
from the coast, and a few miles from 
it become a series of runs and rapids 
only navigable by shallow dugouts, 
called dorys and pitpans. When 
once the lowlands of the coast are 
passed the character of the country 
rapidly improves. The river banks 
become high and steep, the streams 
run clear over their rocky beds, and 
hills wooded to their summits rise on 
either hand. The giant trees, draped 
in orchids and many-coloured flower- 
ing vines, fringe the banks, and 
beneath them the tree-ferns bend the 
exquisite tracery of their fronds over 
the quiet pools. The mid-day tem- 
perature of these uplands is seldom 
oppressive, for, though the thermo- 
meter often stands at 94° in the shade 
and occasionally higher, there is 
generally a cool breeze which springs 
up about noon, to die down with the 
sun. The night temperature rarely 
exceeds 72°, and often in the winter 
‘months falls much below that point, 
mmaking a good blanket or two neces- 
isary for one’s comfort. 

The climate of the interior, as may 
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be supposed from this description, is 
a remarkably healthy one, and no 
reason exists why Europeans who will 
take care of themselves and lead sober, 
active lives should not thrive there. 
As we have already said, the most 
important industry in the colony is 
that of wood-cutting, chiefly because 
labour is scarce, and there are no means 
of transport except along the rivers. 
Were it not for these drawbacks the 
country would be admirably adapted 
for agriculture, and it even now pro- 
duces fine crops of maize, rice, coffee, 
sugar, and cacao. The iatter and 
rubber are indigenous products, and 
may be seen growing wild in the forest. 
Rubber is very easily cultivated, and 
the growing demand for it should 
make it a profitable crop. Of fruits 
bananas, pineapples, oranges, limes, 
and mangoes are the most abundant, 
but all tropical kinds flourish. Ata 
place called Stann Creek, to the south 
of Belize, there are already extensive 
plantations of bananas established, and 
in the neighbourhood orange-groves 
are doing well. It is well known how 
great an industry in oranges has 
sprung up of late years in California, 
Florida, and Louisiana ; but Honduras 
is equal to them all, if not superior, 
in soil and climate, while it has this 
immense advantage over them, that 
frost never comes to destroy the crops, 
and even at times the trees, as it did 
in 1893 along the lower Mississippi. 
In the western district coffee is 
successfully grown of a quality equal 
to that of the neighbouring Republic 
of Guatemala, which commands so 
high a price in the market. There is 
an unlimited amount of land available 
for its cultivation, for it does well on 
the lower hills, even at an elevation 
of not more than three hundred feet 
above the sea. In the northern dis- 
trict a good deal of sugar is grown 
and rum made, but chiefly for con- 
sumption in the colony, where they 
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both find a ready market. Rice is 
mostly grown by the Spaniards and 
Indians for their own consumption, 
but it bears a fine large grain, and 
the little that is sold in Belize, under 
the name of Creole rice, commands 
a much higher price than any im- 
ported. 

In respect of minerals the country 
is almost entirely unexplored, though 
indications of gold are said to have 
been discovered in the Cockscombs, a 
range of mountains about thirty miles 
from fhe mouth of the Sittee River, 
the highest peak of which rises three 
thousand seven hundred feet above the 
sea ; at Silk Grass Creek in the same 
district a reef has been discovered 
within the last three months which is 
said to assay an ounce and a half of 
gold to the ton. The country at the 
back of these mountains is still un- 
inhabited and awaits the advent of 
settlers, which the opening of railway 
communication only can bring to it. 
The hills and valleys, however, imme- 
diately to the west of the range are 
well suited for plantations of coffee, 
cacao, and rubber, while further west 
still, and nearer to the frontier of 
Guatemala, are fine pastoral lands 
open and well grassed. 

Game is abundant in nearly all 
parts of the colony, though the dense 
forests with which it is mostly covered 
make it hard to get at. In the 
lagoons and marshes wild fowl] of all 
sorts are plentiful, while the rivers 
and seas are well stocked with fish. 
In the Pine Ridges, or open plains 
dotted with pines, live-oaks, and pal- 
mettoes, and covered with a coarse 
rushy grass, fair sport may be found 
with deer, antelope, and quail; and 
on the extensive clearings and pas- 
tures along the lower Belize River 
snipe abound in the wet months of 
November and December. More ad- 
venturous spirits may follow the jaguar, 
puma, and tiger-cat in the forests ; 


for these a dog is necessary, with a 
good nose and plenty of pluck. 

The best labourers are the native. 
born Africans, or Creoles as they are 
called. Besides these there are numbers 
of Caribs, Spaniards, and Indians, and 
some Waikas from the Mosquito Shore. 
The Caribs are the descendants of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the West 
Indian islands, but so much mixed with 
African blood that astrangercan hardly 
distinguish them from the negroes; 
they speak a peculiar guttural language 
of their own, with a few French 
words in it. They make good planta- 
tion hands, but there are not enough of 
them; and if Honduras is ever to 
become an agricultural country coolie 
labour will have to be imported, as 
was done in Demerara. Much of the 
land, especially in the northern and 
western districts, is in the hands of 
large proprietors, but good Crown 
lands can be obtained at two dollars 
an acre; a settler who clears and 
cultivates his holding, and makes cer- 
tain improvements, can get it practi- 
cally for nothing. 

The colony is easily accessible from 
home, and by way of New Orleans, 
whence a weekly line of steamers runs, 
can be reached in fourteen days from 
Liverpool. From that port there is 
a line of steamers running direct to 
Belize, and another from London; 
both these lines take about twenty to 
thirty days on the voyage, the fare 
for which is £25. 

It is unfortunate for the colony 
that its councils, both executive and 
legislative, should spend most of their 
energies in petty personal squabbles 
or in quarrelling with their Governor, 
instead of turning their attention to 
opening the country by roads and 
railways and providing an adequate 
supply of labour. If they can but suc- 
ceed in these two objects there need 
be little fear for the future of British 
Honduras. 
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THE STORY OF SELBORNE PRIORY 


THE time has come when, thanks 
to the publication of two volumes of 
the Priory’s charters and papers by 
the Hampshire Record Society, the 
story of Selborne Priory will bear 
retelling. It is true that it has been 
told, and in some detail, by Gilbert 
White. But one must allow that it 
is as well that the fame of the good 
curate of Selborne rests on surer ground 
than his account of Selborne Priory. 
Apart from his lesser slips, which 
would cause an apoplectic fit to one 
of the modern historical school to 
whom a trip in a date is a death- 
warrant to a_ reputation, White’s 
method of discursive paragraphs, how- 
ever admirable in a series of naturalist’s 
notes, is scarcely calculated to give 
the reader a clear idea of the history 
of a religious house; and the less so 
as the writer has mingled with the 
monastic annals fragments of family 
and other histories which only in- 
directly concern the Priory. Then 
again, though Gilbert White had un- 
doubtedly access to all the documents, 
there are certainly many both in- 
teresting and important which he 
apparently overlooked, or at all events 
did not utilise. And lastly, writing as 
he did, a scholar to scholars, he thought 
it unnecessary, especially in the later 
portions of his narrative, to translate 
the Latin of the records he quotes. 
It is no great wonder therefore if some 
recent editors have thought fit to omit 
entirely the whole set of papers on the 
antiquities of Selborne, and if the 
ordinary reader has an idea in his 
mind that White’s famous book is 
nothing but natural history. And 
the story of Selborne Priory, be it 
remembered, is of quite exceptional, 
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almost of unique value and interest. 
For in Selborne we have one of those 
rare instances of a suppressed convent 
into whose taking off there can enter 
no question of greedy kings and 
rascally statesmen, and which fell 
long before the Reformation was heard 
of. Nor does its history depend on 
those Commissioners of Henry the 
Eighth whose characters are slowly 
growing more appalling as the century 
wears on. Our knowledge of its 
affairs is derived exclusively from the 
records of its own officers, or the 
evidence of ecclesiastical personages 
who are above suspicion. 

To a modern critic, the editor of 
the Selborne charters, Selborne seems 
one of those religious houses for whose 
existence there was no actual reason 
in the district where it was placed 
which was founded in an age when 
such foundations were a fashion, and 
when already the number of houses 
was becoming excessive. But it must 
be remembered that such views would 
have seemed as ridiculous to the men 
who lived before the Reformation as 
many of their views seem now to us. 
To the spirit of the thirteenth century 
the mere foundation or endowment 
of a house of religion, a place where 
pious men or women might worship 
God in quietness and peace, away 
from the troubles and turmoil of a 
hard world, was of itself a desirable 
thing, apart entirely from the social or 
economic results of the introduction 
of such a house into a country district, 
and apart too from the vicarious 
advantage to the founders and bene- 
factors of the prayers and praises of 
its inmates. And even though much 
of the splendid work of the early 
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monasteries no longer remained to be 
done, yet evenin the thirteenth century 
a house of religion ought to have 
proved in several separate spheres of 
duty a blessing to the district in which 
it was placed. It ought to have been, 
though one cannot say that it always 
was, a centre of intellectual and social 
activity. There were wide oppor- 
tunities of usefulness still open to its 
residents not only as helpers of the 
poor, the sick, and the oppressed, but 
as the lawyers, doctors, and teachers 
to the district. In theory, at least, 
their religious influence ought to have 
deepened the spirituality of the whole 
neighbourhood, and in particular of 
the parishes they served as priests ; 
and the foundation should, and often 
did, act as a stimulus to local trade 
and industry, and show itself a model 
landlord. 

The village of Selborne must have 
seemed a particularly suitable site for 
a monastic house. The first essential 
was seclusion, and in the thirteenth 
century little fault could be found 
with Selborne in that respect. Even 
to-day the character of the surround- 
ing country is unusually wild, and 
six centuries and a half ago Selborne 
was practically cut off from civilisa- 
tion by a multitude of heaths, moors, 
and forests, traversed by roads that 
we should consider scarcely practic- 
able for wheeled vehicles. The size 
of the parish and its population, almost 
certainly more numerous than to-day, 
and rough and lawless as every forest 
population was, offered an ample field 
to the energies of a religious brother- 
hood. For men who sincerely craved 
for the religious life, who had left the 
world behind them and only desired 
to live out their days in the peace of 
the cloister or in a country convent’s 
daily round of small usefulness, there 
could be no more suitable place than 
Selborne. 

The founder, Pierre des Roches, 


Bishop of Winchester from 1205 to 
1238, was the foremost, and in many 
respects the most unscrupulous, of the 
swarm of Breton and Poitevin adven- 
turers who had flocked into England 
during the troublous days of John’s 
reign, and pushed their way to place 
and preferment by a steady support 
of the royal authority against the 
national claims. The Priory of Sel- 
borne was one of several religious 
foundations which he intended to 
perpetuate his memory as a benefactor 
of the Church, and thanks to the 
foresight of Bishop Waynflete, and 
the comparative completeness of the 
collection of deeds which he stored 
at Magdalen College, we can trace 
with accuracy the successive steps 
des Roches took towards that end. 
A site was acquired in 1232, and 
the beginnings of the Priory’s estates 
made by the purchase of some adjoin- 
ing land, and by one of those easy 
Crown grants which make the modern 
charity collector sigh with envy. 
Then followed the Royal Charter of 
privileges and the Papal Bull, and by 
September, 1235, the history of Sel- 
borne Priory had commenced. 

The new foundation was designed 
for a Prior and fourteen Canons 
Regular of the order of St. Augus- 
tine, in the strictest sense of the 
word not monks, but bound by simi- 
lar rules, living the same common 
life, and, save for their dress and 
beards, with little to distinguish them 
from Cistercian or Benedictine. Prob- 
ably it was no difficult matter in 
1233 to fill the fifteen stalls, for 
a wave of religious enthusiasm, 4 
spiritual revival, was passing over 
the country, not before it was needed, 
and in the cities Dominican and Fran- 
ciscan were rousing the older and 


1 It is not possible to fix the date with 
absolute precision as the deeds are not dated. 
Gilbert White takes it as 1232, the Editor 
of the Charters as 1233. 
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wealthier orders to such purpose that 
a distinguished modern authority has 
pointed to the latter part of the 
thirteenth century as positively the 
best period in the history of the 
English monasteries Had, however, 
the Bishop done no more for the new 
foundation than erect its buildings 
and start it on its career with his 
blessing, the Prior and Canons would 
have fulfilled their vows of poverty 
in a disagreeably literal fashion. There 
is evidence that he did a good deal 
more before death closed his turbu- 
lent career in 1238. For one thing, 
he bought land for them. It is scarcely 
possible to doubt that it was from his 
vese that they derived the compara- 
tively large sums which in the years 
between 1234 and 1238 they laid out 
in the purchase of property. His in- 
fluence, too, was not less plainly seen 
in the liberal gifts of land and landed 
rights bestowed on the Priory by the 
neighbouring owners at the outset of 
its existence, to say nothing of the 
advowsons he obtained for them. And 
advowsons were peculiarly acceptable 
to a religious house. They enabled it 
to kill two, or indeed three, birds with 
one stone. They increased, or might 
increase, its religious influence : they 
provided pleasant posts for its mem- 
bers, precisely as the livingsof a college 
lo for its Fellows at the present day ; 
and under the thrifty arrangements 
usually made, by which the bulk of 
the income was diverted into the 
Priory coffers on the ground that 
the needs of a convent were no less 
religious than the needs of a vicar, 
they were no small direct profit to the 
religious corporation that owned them. 
Selborne itself presents an apt example 
of the way in which these livings 
were plundered (there is really no 
other word for it) by the monastic 
house to which they had been appro- 
priated. In 1254, twenty years after 
it had come into the possession of the 
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Convent, and presumably upon the 
death of the incumbent, a scheme 
of endowment was settled by the 
Bishop and the Priory. The Convent 
was to receive the great tithes and a 
pension, as it was termed, of £5 per 
annum, quite equal to £100 to-day, 
from the unhappy vicar, who was left 
to find, in addition to the £5, chap- 
lains or curates for the chapels at 
Oakhanger and Blackmer, and make 
what living he could of the house and 
garden, glebe, small tithes, and odds 
and ends in the shape of offerings and 
fees. Under such an arrangement 
Selborne does not strike one as being 
a particularly lucrative benefice. The 
same thought seems to have occurred 
to more than one of the vicars of Sel- 
borne in the thirteenth century. 
The point was first raised by one of 
the earliest of the incumbents under 
the new scheme, Richard le Bel, and 
he managed not only to obtain a sup- 
plementary personal grant of four 
quarters of grain a year, but to get 
promotion to Basing. His successor, 
Roger de Lechlade, was also impressed 
with the marked inadequacy of the 
vicar’s stipend. Whether, like a 
good many of the ecclesiastics who 
figure in the Selborne papers, he 
had a turn for controversy, or whether 
it was that he had nothing more 
to hope from the Convent, at all 
events we find him so wanting in 
a proper sense of gratitude to his 
patrons as to re-open this delicate 
question; and he re-opened it with 
such vigour that the Priory thought it 
best to settle the matter before the 
official of the Bishop by restoring 
the tithes of flax, and releasing the 
vicar from an annual payment of 
seven shillings, exacting, however, 
in return an undertaking that the 
vicar would never again raise any 
question as to the poverty of the 
living. The undertaking, however, 
seems not to have been worth much, 
E 2 
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for twice again the question was forced 
on the Priory, once in 1282 when an 
impudent fellow of a vicar who was 
signally defeated, actually claimed as 
a right the four quarters of grain 
which the Convent out of its bounty 
had granted to Richard le Bel. Lastly 
in 1352 arose a parson who positively 
threatened a lawsuit, at a time too 
when the Priory must have been half 
beggared by the Black Death, evi- 
dently a most unreasonable man. But 
unreasonable or not, the Priory gave 
way, granted a long list of augmen- 
tations of the income, cartloads of 
wood, straw, and hay, great tithes 
here, land and buildings there. Thence- 
forward we hear no more of the 
poverty of the vicarage of Selborne. 
The greater part indeed of the 
earlier history of the Priory, as re- 
vealed to us by the documents, is a 
record of ecclesiastical squabbles not 
always of the most dignified character, 
usually compromised or settled by 
arbitration. Most of the cases refer 
to tithes, and on the whole the Priory 
comes fairly well out of its lawsuits. 
There is a good deal of litigation too 
about the advowson of West Tisted, 
which, like a certain statesman, is 
constantly popping up. Now it is 
claimed by the lord of the manor ; 
once that extremely rare animal, which 
the law terms an intruder, claims 
to have been duly presented, and the 
Convent has all the trouble and ex- 
pense of defending its title against a 
plaintiff who was probably a man of 
straw. Once we have a suit which 
involves a claim on the Convent’s part 
for the exhumation and restoration of 
a dead parishioner, though one is re- 
lieved to find that she was allowed to 
rest in her grave. The parsons round 
Selborne seem quite at home in the 
law-courts. Law, no doubt, was cheap 
in the thirteenth century, and it is 
not impossible that at Selborne as 
elsewhere life sometimes needed a 


little fillip. No one has doubted the 
efficacy of a lawsuit in that direction. 

Of the internal history of the Priory 
during the earlier part of its existence 
little or nothing is discoverable. The 
great bulk of the documents which 
have survived are unhappily muni- 
ments, deeds of title which might be 
useful to the college in any question 
of rights, and which were therefore 
carefully preserved by Bishop Wayn- 
flete when he procured the annexation 
of the Priory to Magdalen College. It 
is not at all unlikely that they are all 
that the Bishop found to bring. As 
will be seen hereafter, it is certain 
from the records of Wykeham’s visita- 
tion that the Convent had not kept 
proper accounts, that its deeds and 
papers had not been properly pre- 
served, and that its property had been 
managed in a very careless fashion. 
It is clear, too, from what is left, that 
many of the most important docu- 
ments have been lost. But, taking 
the papers as we find them, there are 
two or three significant points to be 
noticed. In the first place, it is clear 
that the Priory did not shrink from 
forgery when it could not establish a 
title by other means. Three deeds at 
least, relating to properties of nine 
and ten acres at Basing and Basing- 
stoke, and purporting to be grants to 
the Convent from the Ywode family, 
are certainly forgeries. If nothing 
else betrayed them, the hand they are 
written in would be suspicious, for it 
is half a century later than their pro- 
fessed date. But the forger has done 
his work so clumsily that four or five 
separate indictments would _ stand 
against him, not the least being the fact 
that the deeds are dated a year before 
the Priory was in existence. In days 


when the system of conveyancing made 
forgery easy, the temptation to settle 
a dispute by the production of an 
apparently forgotten deed must have 
been almost 


irresistible to an un- 
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scrupulous man, and one can hardly 
suppose that the industry of the 
Selborne forger stopped short at the 
three deeds already mentioned. In 
the next place one would say that the 
Priory was fully capable of looking 
after its own interests, and that its 
Priors were certainly competent men 
of business. Their assiduity and in- 
dustry in acquiring land seems as- 
tounding, and fully explains, were an 
explanation needed, the constant efforts 
of Crown and Parliament to put a stop 
to these monastic accumulations. They 
purchased land freely ; they obtained 
still more by gift. In the thirteenth 
century at least, until it was checked 
by De Religiosis, the stream of do- 
nations ran like a mill-race. Widows 
were especially kind to the Priory. 
But apart from widows the Convent 
certainly appears to have always had 
a keen eye for the main chance. It 
was constantly on the watch for an 
acre or half an acre that could be had 
for little or nothing, to get in any 
outstanding incumbrance, however 
petty, or to accommodate a parson who 
was in need of ready money. Con- 
veyancing of course cost nothing but 
the parchment, and such little trifles, 
therefore, as a release of a rent of 
twopence, or half a pound of pepper, 
Once in a 
way the Convent had the good fortune 
to fall in with a countess who founded 
a chantry ; and founding a chantry 
was an expensive business for the 
countess. Or the house manages to 
get a grant of what is in modern 
Selborne the village green, and obtains 
from the Crown the right to a market 
there. Then for cash or land down 
the Canons would grant a life pension 
or a corrody, so much provision for 
the grantee’s life. In default of land 


they were quite willing to buy a serf 
or two with their families, or to accept 
the lucrative right of marriage over an 
heir. The best regulated families, too, 


could not be sure of keeping out of 
the hands of the Jews ; and when any 
such unpleasant event did happen the 
Convent was for a consideration pre- 
pared to come to the rescue, and had 
no conscientious objections, it would 
appear, to driving a good bargain for 
itself. 

In spite, however, of their bargain- 
ing capacities we find that twice in 
the thirteenth century complaints had 
been made at Rome of the mis- 
management and waste which charac- 
terised the Priory’s economy ; and 
twice over, in 1265 and 1281, was a 
Papal Bull issued to the Prior of 
Southwark, one of the strongest houses 
of the Order, directing him to en- 
deavour to recover for the Priory of 
Selborne various possessions which it 
had improperly parted with. To have 
called for such interference the mis- 
management must have been serious 
indeed. Beyond that, we have, as 
has been said, little definite know- 
ledge as to the internal history of the 
Convent during the earlier part of its 
existence. No doubt at first, while 
the religious revival of the thirteenth 
century lasted, things went well 
enough. But religious revivals wear 
themselves out in time, and by the 
end of the fourteenth century it is 
plain that at Selborne the revival in 
question had worn very thin indeed. 
At that time the see of Winchester 
was occupied by perhaps the very 
ablest of all its Bishops, William of 
Wykeham, whose high character, great 
abilities, and strenuous energy, ren- 
dered his episcopate an epoch in the 
history of the diocese. In the first 
few years of his tenure of the 
see he is said to have visited 
three times all the religious houses 
under his supervision. And such a 
visitation under a businesslike bishop 
was no trivial matter. It meant a 
public examination of the Convent as 
a whole, and a private inquiry from 
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every member of it, into every detail 
of the corporate and individual life and 
management. And from the Bishop’s 
injunctions it is clear that things were 
gravely wrong at Selborne. The earlier 
visitations, the first of which had taken 
place fourteen years before, had plainly 
been as useless as the liberality which 
had led him in 1377 to help the con- 
vent by paying off its debts. Bishop 
Wykeham was not a man to be trifled 
with, and in 1387 he issued a set of in- 
junctions which, unless we are to regard 
Selborne as a unique picture of mon- 
astic backsliding, casts an unpleasant 
light upon the internal economy and 
conduct of a monastic house in the 
fourteenth century. With the Bishop’s 
commands and threats of punishment 
we have not to deal, though of them- 
selves they are condemnation enough. 
The main points are the statements 
of what the visitations had revealed 
to him. It would be difficult to say 
what they had not revealed. The 
numbers of the Convent had been 
allowed to fall below the proper tale. 
Not only had the canonical rules been 
broken, but practices had crept in 
which were contrary to a life of re- 
ligion and good repute. As regards 
the services the chantry masses had 
not been duly performed ; it had been 
the custom for the household officers 
to make their duties an excuse for 
absenting themselves from the regular 
daily services in the church, and it is 
strongly hinted that others had failed 
to attend, or had left the service half- 
way through, who had not even the 
excuse of household duties. The 
church-vessels, altar-cloths, and vest- 
ments were in a dirty and disgusting 
condition. Sour and bad wine had 
been thought good enough for the 
Sacrament. The buildings had been 
most improperly used. The cloisters 
had become a common thoroughfare, 
from which a great many disorders 
(dissolutiones) had arisen. The doors 


of church and cloister had not been 
locked at the proper hours, so that 
women of doubtful and disreputable 
character (suspectee persone et alia 
inhoneste) were in the habit of tra- 
versing both buildings in an unseemly 
manner in the darkness or twilight, 
and even at questionable or unlawful 
hours (in tenebris atque umbris, tem- 
poribus etiam suspectis et illicitis, in- 
decenter), from which a variety of 
injuries and scandals had frequently 
occurred. Apparently the passage 
had been open all night, for the 
Bishop enjoins that in future the 
doors are to be kept locked from 
supper-time to the morning service or 
breakfast. The buildings both of the 
Priory and of the estates are declared 
to be in a state bordering upon ruin. 
In the domestic economy there were 
serious faults. Proper accounts had 
not been kept, nor had they been duly 
audited. There had been heavy loss 
on the liveries and corrodies which 
had been granted. Relics, church- 
plate, vestments, and books had been 
pledged, in direct contravention of the 
rules. An annual allowance had been 
given to the brethren in lieu of 
clothing irrespective of their wants, a 
practice quite against all rule. Fur- 
ther, the Bishop’s words indicate, 
though they do not definitely state, 
that the sick and infirm had not been 
properly cared for, that chambers in 
the infirmary had come to be regarded 
as the property of individual Canons, 
and that the proper alms and cast 
garments had not been given to the 
poor. Still more unsatisfactory was 
the life led by the inmates. The 
rule of silence had been disregarded. 
Some of the Canons and brethren 
scarcely knew how to read, could not 
understand what they read, nor go 
through the service without being 
guilty of the grossest false quantities. 
Some had taken to making excursions 
without leave, riding out to the farms 
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just as it took each one’s fancy, and 
stopping there so long as they thought 
fit. Some were openly sportsmen, 
keeping hounds and following them in 
public. It is hinted that some of 
them had through the Prior’s laxity 
acquired private property. In their 
dress some at least had abandoned the 
traditions of the order, wearing shoes 
of burnet and leggings, or quasi- 
leggings ; while in a subsequent clause 
the Bishop warns them against the 
use of furred robes and silken girdles. 
There had been, says the Bishop, too 
many little private dinners and enter- 
taining of guests to the neglect of the 
common meals. The whole picture, 
in fact, is that of a body of men who 
had not merely forgotten or aban- 
doned the first principles of the re- 
ligious life, but who were collectively 
and individually most grossly abusing 
the trust which had been committed 
to them. And, as White remarks, the 
criticisms come with a far deeper force 
when we remember that they are not 
from the pen of one of those later 
commissioners whose character arouses 
so much indignation in the minds of 
monastic apologists, nor even from 
one of the reforming bishops, but from 
an extremely able and clear-sighted 
prelate whose one object was to be a 
good friend to Selborne, and who was 
not slow to manifest his goodwill, both 
before and after the injunctions, in 
a practical and pecuniary form. 

It would be interesting to know 
what was the immediate effect of 
Bishop Wykeham’s injunctions. Per- 
manent result, it is to be feared, there 
was little or none; the mischief had 
gone too far for that. The whole 
traditions of the place were steeped 
in worldliness and mismanagement. 
Of its history between Wykeham’s 
death and Waynflete’s accession we 
know practically nothing. But on 
the death of Prior Stepe in 1454, 
seven years after Waynflete’s episco- 


pate commenced, the veil again lifts. 
Never was there a more determined 
effort to reform a religious house 
from outside than that made by 
Bishop Waynflete ; certainly no effort 
failed more signally. Seven years had 
apparently convinced him as clearly 
as it did Wykeham of the urgent need 
of some change in the conduct of the 
Priory, and when upon Stepe’s death 
he was appealed to for the usual 
licence for the Convent to proceed to 
an election of a new Prior, he declined 
to grant it, and placed the Convent 
under the temporary charge of Peter 
Berne the sacristan. His reasons were 
obvious. It was unlikely in the ex- 
treme that such a reformer as the 
time demanded would be elected by so 
disorderly a Priory, while after six 
months’ delay the appointment would 
lapse to the Bishop. The lapse took 
place, and the Bishop appointed Peter 
Berne to the vacant office. The 
appointment was not successful. Berne 
was, no doubt, a well-meaning man. 
That his personal character was high, 
and that he did what he could to 
improve the standard of life and 
economy at the Priory, the Bishop’s 
entry in his register (/audabiliter 
viaisse et rexisse) is enough to prove. 
A strong Prior even in the last half 
of the fifteenth century could have 
done much; he could not perhaps 
have filled up the vacant stalls, for 
there were now no more than four 
Canons, but he could at least have 
prevented the waste and mismanage- 
ment which were ruining the society. 
That he could not, or at all events 
did not do so, is plain enough from 
the fact that in 1462 the Bishop was 
compelled to issue a sequestration, 
appointing two parish clergymen and 
a layman receivers of the whole in- 
come of the Priory. Luckily we have 
a rough draft of the statement of the 
Convent’s accounts, and of the manner 
in which its income was by the Bishop’s 
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directions to be applied. The total 
gross revenue was in modern figures 
£1,038 6s., £858 8s. net. Of this £120 
was assigned to the Prior for his 
income, £360 to the four Canons and 
their servants. The remainder was 
for the next two years to be equally 
divided between payment of debts and 
the necessary repairs; and to the 
former purpose had also been devoted 
the sum of £648 l4s., the price of 
stock which had been sold. That by 
means of the sequestration some large 
repairs were effected is clear from 
some fragments that remain of an 
account-book for the next two years. 
jut something more was needed. 
That a sequestration at all had been 
issued is commentary enough on Prior 
3erne’s management,! and one is not 
surprised to find that in 1468 Bishop 
Waynflete came to the conclusion that 
a stronger head was necessary, and 
that Prior Berne resigned. Then 
twice in succession the Bishop ap- 
pointed an Augustinian Canon from a 
distance, but both died within a short 
time of their appointment. Upon the 
second vacancy the four surviving 
Canons elected Berne once again, and 
after a few years’ trial he again 
resigned. Excepting Berne, all the 
old Canons had died or been trans- 
ferred to other houses, and four new 


men had taken their places. Two 
more attempts were made. A Prior 


was brought by the Bishop from the 
diocese of Bath and Wells; but he 
either died or proved himself no better 
than his predecessors, for in 1484 the 
Priorship was again vacant and the 
vacancy was filled by the appointment 
of one of the Canons, probably the 
last surviving member of the society. 
He was a man far advanced in years, 
and it seems likely enough that he 
was merely appointed as a kind of 

! The writer has on this question been com- 


pelled to differ from the view taken by Gilbert 
White. 


stopgap until it could be decided what 
was to be done with a Priory without 
Canons, whose buildings were falling 
into ruin, and whose material and 
moral condition had long been a 
scandal to the diocese. 

The position of the Convent was 
indeed hopeless. The Bishop had done 
everything that man could do. He 
had made, not one or two, but seven 
separate attempts to restore order and 
good management, and in all he had 
completely failed. He had, by his own 
evidence, removed Prior after Prior ; 
there is much reason to think that 
he had shipped off every one of 
those whom we may term the old 
gang. He had, he says, both person- 
ally and by deputy, taken the utmost 
pains time after time to reform the 
Priory, and he now considered it out 
of all human power to bring about 
a better state of things. It was not, in 
fact, merely the Priory that was at 
fault, it was monasticism itself that 
was being weighed and found wanting. 
There was only one solution possible, 
to suppress the Priory and appropriate 
to some more worthy use revenues 
which were already, it was alleged, 
being largely devoted to lay purposes. 
It is fortunate indeed for the Bishop’s 
reputation that he lived when he did, 
well before the time of the Reforma- 
tion, or we should have heard much as 
to the greed of prelates who robbed the 
Church to enrich a college. For it 
was Waynflete’s newly founded col- 
lege of Magdalen to which he deter- 
mined to annex what was left of the 
Selborne property, and in due time 
his determination was carried into 
effect. We need not go through the 
formal steps that were taken towards 
this end and the evidence which was 
given before the commissary twice 
over, once in the parish church of 
Farnham, once in that of Esher. We 
have already quoted the Bishop; the 
Chapter of Winchester fully approved ; 
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the Prior himself gave evidence sup- 
porting, and more than supporting 
everything that the Bishop had al- 
leged. No doubt it mattered little to 
him, an old man of seventy-two years, 
whether he drew his salary as head of 
an empty Priory or was pensioned off 
in the semi-retirement of a chaplaincy. 
No one appeared to object to the 
process ; indeed it is difficult to see 
who else could have objected. In 
such circumstances only one result was 
possible, and on August 8th, 1485, 
Selborne Priory, or rather what 
remained of its possessions, was an- 
nexed to Magdalen College, and the 
annexation was duly confirmed by a 
Papal Bull. For a considerable num- 
ber of years, at any rate until 1550, 
the college kept at least some of the 
Priory buildings together and a resi- 
dent chaplain to say mass for the souls 
of the benefactors. But as the doc- 
trines of the Reformation extended 
one can hardly doubt that the chap- 
lainey was discontinued, and the 
buildings, as generally was the case, 
turned into the common quarry of the 
district. 

Such was the history and such the 
fall of the Priory of Selborne. It will 


be at all events a satisfactory reflec- 
tion to those who are apt to wax 
sentimental on the blessings of ancient 
and modern monasticism to reflect 
that its dissolution was not brought 
about by the avarice, or malice, or 
false witness of its enemies. It fell 
simply by reason of its own inherent 
rottenness. It was in fact a signal 
instance of one of those delusions 
from which it seems impossible to 
deter Catholicism, that in old bottles 
one is sure to find old wine. All the 
externals that appertain to prosperity, 
money, lands, powerful friends, tem- 
porary enthusiasm, the Priory could 
command, and command in abund- 
ance. What was beyond its reach, 
and beyond the reach of nearly all the 
religious houses in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, was the salt which had not lost 
its savour; the old spirit of service, 
of self-sacrifice, which renders fragrant 
the memory of the early monks. It 
was this want which made monasticism 
to stink in the nostrils of every 
reasonable man, and involved in the 
fall of the worm-eaten mass some 
fragments which one would have 
wished to see spared and which de- 
served a better fate. 
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In a strange little village, some- 
where in England, lived Prissy Emlet. 
People sometimes strayed very near 
her home, and strayed away again 
tired and hungry, longing for sign of 
human creatures, when all the time 
they had been looking right over the 
tops of a score of chimneys, old chim- 
neys wrapped about with ivy and 
house-leek, whence, if the wind had 
lain aright, they might have savoured 
frizzling bacon and eggs. Stomachs, 
braced by the keen air of the plain, 
and the fear of never smelling any- 
thing more substantial, would have 
been irresistibly drawn on by such 
means, in spite of the fact that there 
was naught but dun grass from their 
feet to the wind-hole ; but if they had 
followed their noses they would cer- 
tainly have heard something soon, a 
rusty pump braying, the thud of chop- 
ping, the crying of babes, or the crow- 
ing of cocks. Spurred by the sound, 
they would have at last won sight of a 
wisp of blue smoke arising from the 
ground, and so have lighted on Little 
Dinder, lying curled up like a field 
mouse in a hollow of the great green 
blanket, with pinfold, pump, church, 
and parsonage, springing up, with an 
inn and eighteen cottages to look after 
them, beside a rough chalk road, 
which a few miles back over the brow 
was but a faint track. And there 
was a tinkling stream, turning up un- 
abashed from nowhere, and frisking 
down the roadside as if it had been 
guiding the wanderer for miles past 
like a properly conducted watercourse. 
Weary men who found these things 
were often very irritated, and would 
vow that they had never seen such a 
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place in their lives, and that it ought 
to have been marked on the map; 
they wanted to know how people could 
live in such a hole, and how they ever 
found their way into it or out of it. 
Then Prissy, as she slapped thick, salt, 
glistening rashers into the frying-pan, 
or raked together smouldering turves, 
would say: “ Lor bless ’ee, we’m able 
to get here right ’nough. We'd jess 
look at that tump,” indicating with 
her fork a far-away clump of firs, like 
a pimple on the face of the plain. 

But travellers, unless they were old, 
or blind, or bilious, looked not at the 
clump but at Prissy, for she was 
goodly to look at, sweetly slender, 
divinely tall, and generally half blinded 
by a drifted wisp of golden hair, which 
needed tucking under a thick net with 
a rounded arm. Nature the ever- 
young, Mistress of Arts, had taught 
her to look at one in a kind of acci- 
dental, dreamy manner, and to retire 
into herself as a down rabbit dives 
into his burrow. But her little ways 
were all her own ; and when she looked 
at a man so, she did not know quite 
what he thought about those eyes of 
harebell blue, and when she so dived, 
she dived in a spasm of fear that there 
was a smut on her nose. 

Now, it fell out that Robert Ross, 
of the Mill, took certain teggs of his 
father’s, certain lambs, and certain fat 
beasts to Langston stock-sale ; and hav- 
ing sold well he drank well, and wended 
home as the sun turned back. When 
he came to the chalk-pit on the Thou- 
sand Acre, by reason of the liquor that 
was in him he took the left-hand track 
after the three stones, and then bare 
leftward at the Gibbet, which, as every 
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man knows who is sober, is the way 
to Dinder and never the way to 
Mallop. Therefore his long legs 
brought him into the inn at Dinder 
as Prissy was getting her father’s 
supper against he came back from 
Langston ; and when Prissy came in 
from the kitchen and looked at him in 
that way of hers, or ever he was aware 
his soul made him like the chariots 
of Amminadib, and he could scarcely 
gasp, “Quart, please, miss.” 

After a score or so of sips at his 
cider, his heart rose within him and 
he conversed. He said it was a cold 
day, and he said it was a bit coldish, 
and he said it was cold coming up by 
Thousand Acre. Somewhat later he 
said it was dampish, and main sharp 
in the wind ; and he said it did blow 
a bit wettish, but he thought the rain 
would not come till the change of the 
moon. Then he said it was cool for 
the time of year, and Prissy looked at 
him, and he immediately perceived it 
was a warm evening, and said so. 

Then the little wanton god stirred 
him up with his poisoned dart, and he 
became anxious about Prissy’s health, 
and inquired after it twice. In the 
fulness of his sympathy he even ex- 
pressed the hope that she would put 
a bit of something soft round her 
pretty head when she went out and 
not get cold, or let the sun harm her. 
Then Prissy’s mother wanted her, and 
Robert went to sleep with his curly 
poll on the scrubbed table hard by his 
blue mug. 

A couple of hours later the Rector’s 
roan came cornwards at a great pace 
over the turf, and it took some per- 
suasion to make him stop at the inn. 
However, the withered little Rector 
was his master, and burly John Emlet 
alighted carefully, with a coffin-shaped 
case under his arm and a round box 
in his hand, and bade the Rector good- 
day, and thanked him kindly, and said 
his Prissy should be round at half-past 
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six. The thump of the aforesaid case 
being deposited upon the table aroused 
Robert from his reposing, and he 
watched Prissy’s blush as her father 
unlocked the brown case and produced 
a fiddle. 


“ Well, I never did,” said Mrs. Em- 


let. “To think of the Rector’s a- 
wanting to teach my gel that thing! 
A pretty figure you’ll cut, Priss !” 

“Tl warrant she'd make a fine 
player,” her father said, patting her 
shoulder fondly ; “and it do seem to 
I as ’tis more a wimmin’s thing than 
a man’s thing, all a tweedleein’ and a 
twiddlediddlin’ about.” 

Prissy said nothing, but she looked 
at the fiddle and a string broke. 
“There now,” said she, “the old 
thing’s gone and broke of its own self ! 
Now how about half-past six ?” 

Then Robert stretched out a hand 
for the fiddle. “Give it to I,” said 
he ; “ may be I can mend’n.” 

He was an ingenious young chap, 
and soon learned the twist and the 
hitch that makes a string catch. He 
repaired the damage, and handed the 
fiddle back to Priss, or would have 
handed it back if she had not raised 
her eyes and made him drop it. 

“TI don’t know if thee be clever or 
clumsy, young man,” grumbled John, 
overlooking it tenderly; “but ’tis 
a-harnessed up again all right sure 
enough, Priss. Better take’n away, 
lass, afore he drops’n again.” 

“ Be’est a-going to play him thyself 
then?” asked Bob. 

“Ah, I be,” replied rosy Prissy, 
tripping away with her treasure. 

“Parson’s fad, that is. He would 
have it that our Priss had a hand 
for the fiddle, and a ear for’m too. 
Come o’ singin’ in the quire,” explained 
the proud parent. “Parson, he’ve 
got « band. Thur’s lots a-learning. 
Young Jakes have a-got a flute in it, 
and Noah, he’s in it with that there 
foozle-pipe o’ his’n. Oh, ah, and 








thur’s young Toby, he’s in it. 
a big fiddle, he do, wot they calls a 


Plays 


vermicello. A big un, it is.” 
“Young Toby from Warmster 
End?” 
“ Ah ” 


“Who learned him to play ?” 

“ Learned isself.” 

Bob’s imagination was not naturally 
fertile, nor had it been developed by 
exercise. Nevertheless it rapidly 
sketched out for him a very vivid 
picture of handsome _black-haired 
young Toby wreathing himself about 
a big fiddle with a foreign name, 
irradiated by the sunshine of the 
look. Straightway he took a great 
resolution ; with heaven’s help he, 
Robert, would have a bigger fiddle 
than Toby’s, and would play it 
louder. 

Fired with the new fervour he 
marched to the Rectory and rang the 
bell without allowing time for cold 
thought. A gracious smell of supper 
preceded the maid who opened the 
oaken door, and Parson Potts came 
out rubbing his hands. ‘“ Well, my 
boy, how are you, eh? Where do 
you come from? Ross, Ross, son of 
old David Ross, of Mallop Mill, eh ? 
Bless my soul, how you boys do grow! 
And how’s your father, and my very 
good friend the vicar, eh? And those 
Welsh sheep of his? Ha! ha! no 
keeping ’em in, eh? Ah, I said how 
it would be. And what are you doing 
over here, eh?” 

Robert explained how that he had 
heard tell of a band and wanted to be 
in it. He told the Rector that he was 
fond of music; he said he knew his 
notes, and he otherwise lied unto the 
spiritual man. 

“Well, and what are you going to 
play, eh ?” 

tobert scratched hishead. “ Have 
‘ee got e’er a big un,” he inquired, 
a rare big un ; one o’ them there very 
big uns?” 
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“A big one, eh?” 

“Ah; one o’ them there grand- 
father-fiddles, a real big un?” 

“H’m! Well, curiously enough, 
Ross, that’s just the thing we do re- 
quire ; and if you can get hold of one, 
and if you are musician enough to 
teach yourself how to play it, you 
might make yourself very useful. 
Only, you must come regularly, and 
eleven miles is a long away to bring a 
big fiddle.” 

“Oh, I can get here right enough, 
if so be as I can get he here.” 

“Well, I don’t know where he’s to 
come from,” said the Rector, rubbing 
his chin meditatively. “ Matt Slo- 
combe, the cobbler at Leverell, is the 
only man I ever met about these parts 
who played the bass.” 

“Well, I'll get me over and see he. 
Good-night, Parson.” 

“Come back a minute, Ross. 
Wouldn’t you like to stop and see the 
practice to-night? It begins at half- 
past six; but I suppose you have a 
long walk, eh ?” 

Robert needed no second invitation ; 
so at half-past six, after supper in the 
tool-house (that being the social posi- 
tion assigned to him by the Rector’s 
wife, a childless and punctilious per- 
son whose stepfather had been mar- 
ried te a lady of title) at half-past 
six, we say, when the supper-tray had 
been removed, and the shears, and the 
syringes, and the netting, and the 
model reaping- machine, and _ the 
cricket-bags, and the garden-lights 
had been bustled away, and candles 
had been stuck all round upon the 
sills, distant quacks and bleats, as of 
a simple creature in agony, arose be- 
yond the shrubbery, and anon there 
was a heavy knock at the door, and 
a heavy young man creaked appre- 
hensively into the candlelight, gleam- 
ing with soap and attired in the 
raiment of the Sabbath. 

“Why, Ross, what be ’ee a-doing 
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here ?” he inquired, with no great cor- 
diality. 

Robert explained that he had re- 
ceived a particular invitation from the 
Rector to attend on purpose to give 
him any hints as to the appearance or 
abilities of the band ; and Noah eyed 
him suspiciously, sucking glumly at 
his clarionet, and occasionally gurgling 
into the instrument obscure reflections 
of his uneasiness. 

Then, from far away, sounds shrill 
and plaintive floated on the air, as of 
some spirit of the wind bemoaning 
the departure of the pleasant summer 
time. As these strains drifted down 
the hill there was the sound of a 
woman’s laugh, whereat Robert fid- 
geted in his corner and Noah sniffed 
deliberately. But in came the Rector, 
fiddle in hand, and he tuned it and 
skirled up and down in an_inci- 
dental and semi-conscious manner 
which was very impressive. Then 
entered young Jakes the flautist, 
and a man from Crow Clump, five 
miles away, with a bassoon. Still 
appeared no sequel to the laugh ; 
and at last the Rector, saying, 
“Well, I think, friends, we'll make 
a start,” doled out to each his portion 
of the feast of sound contained on 
slips of manuscript. As they un- 
loosed the pent flood of musical 
emotion, the door opened and re- 
vealed Prissy Emlet in such a bonnet, 
with pink ribbons in the latest London 
fashion! Bewildering, bewitching, 
but, heavens and earth! enter young 
Toby, with a smile on his detestable 
face, a new red kerchief around his 
hateful neck, and (could it be’) a 
rose affixed to his abominable green 
coat. Oh thou little blind god! 
how did thy tiny arrows rankle as 
Toby laid down the new violin case, 
and with his great leg-of-mutton 
thumbs unfastened the straps, while 
the Rector smiled most knowingly 
upon the two, for he loved sweet- 
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hearts and their ways, being still 
young at heart. And then Toby’s 
own green bag,—oh Ananias, he said 
he could not get the string un- 
done! “ Looksee, Miss Emlet, ’tis 
this yere knot ;” and then, of course, 
what could Prissy do but untie it 
nimbly, for Toby to shake out the 
biggest fiddle of the whole band. 
Tis no wonder that Robert, blue 
and bubbling, darted glances sparky 
as the firework which boys make of 
ink and gunpowder. 

The Rector played upon Prissy’s 
fiddle, just to try the tone, she sitting 
beside him and watching him grate- 
fully; and everybody murmured 
“Yurr, yurr!” and clapped when he 
concluded, saying, ‘‘ You’ve got a good 
fiddle there, my dear, we'll soon make 
a good player of you.” Prissy flushed 
prettily, but Robert could not catch 
her eye, try as he might, for Noah, 
and Jakes, and the man from Crow 
Clump were trying to catch it also. 

Robert’s soul grew dark within 
him; but the Rector said, Life let 
us cherish, and they cherished upon 
their various instruments with grim 
energy and lolling tongues. It mat- 
tered but little how loud the co-opera- 
tive sound might wax, the pre-eminent 
Toby easily bored through the whole 
mass with his vermicello. Robert 
could hear naught else, and as he lis- 
tened, a longing grew on him for a 
fiddle as large as a cow, something that 
should make the strains contributed by 
Toby peak and dwindle to a midge’s 
song. 

By and by the artists stayed for 
breath, and to dry their heads ; and 
then the Rector conducted each one 
separately through his part, and Toby 
made two mistakes. When he crowed 
up on the word cherish, like a callow 
rooster, Bob said, “Coop, coop, coop,” 
as one calls fowls to feed. Every one 
laughed except crimson Toby, who, 
glowering beneath his black brows, 
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pressed his closed fist against his nose, 
and the men grinned over their 
shoulders at Bob. The Rector looked 
over too, twinkling wickedly, and 
shook his head reproving ; but Prissy 
laughed. 

They played How beautiful upon the 
mountains, and the High Road to Lin- 
ton, and Haste to the Wedding ; but 
Life let us cherish was what they 
whistled, as they put their instru- 
ments up after practice, because they 
had worked the hardest at that tune. 

“ Now, shall we go in for our first 
lesson?” said the Rector to Prissy, 
and the sharp little god whispered 
kindly into Bob’s ear, “Go thou like- 
wise ;” so Bob stuck out his elbows, 
and protruded his thorax, and, with 
an affable nod to the rest of the party, 
followed his maid through the house- 
door into the Rectory hall. 

“La, Mr. Ross, be that you?” said 
Priss. “I thought you was miles 
away.” 

“Hullo! who’s that?” said the 
Rector, and Bob explained that he 
had been meditating upon a big fiddle, 
and did not the Rector think a man 
might make one who was main clever 
with his hands? The Rector thought 
that perhaps such a man might make 
some sort of an instrument if he had 
a pattern. Then, said Robert, he 
would go over and measure the fiddle 
at Leverell, and make one, and so he 
bade the Rector good-night. But he 
bade not Prissy any good-night, for 
little Cupid whispered, “Tarry thee 
in the shrubbery, oh Bob, and wait 
for her,” and he sat him down and 
waited for half an hour, and presently 
out came Prissy, fiddle in hand. She 
did not seem very startled at Bob’s 
considerate cough, though she did say, 
“Mercy, how you made I jump!” 
and she gave unto him her fiddle to 
bear, when he pleaded for it, and 
made him happy. During the short 
walk to the inn there was not much 


conversation. Robert merely ad- 
verted to the warmth of the weather, 
and said that the wind was a bit 
dampish, whereat Prissy laughed softly, 
and he could not converse further. 
Then she took up the conversation 
and asked him if he proposed to join 
the band, which he admitted to be 
possible ; and then they were home. 
He would not go in, for he was much 
too happy to fight, and struck off 
across the flank of the hill in the 
moonlight, for he had eleven miles to 
walk. All the way he was warm and 
happy, and even when his mother put 
her nightcap out of the window and 
told him that they had all given him 
up for dead and that his father would 
tan his hide in the morning, he cared 
not a rap. But his father did no tan- 
ning in the morning for Bob had made 
good sales. 

So soon as he could, he walked the 
thirteen miles to Leverell, and _ re- 
turned the same day in the strength 
of his love with measured drawings of 
his ideal, which he stuck up in the 
little office above the mill-pool and 
pondered over while he made out his 
father’s bills. The traditional design 
seemed to him capable of improve- 
ments ; he did not admit the necessity 
of making curved sides unless a man 
had only billets to work with, so he 
planned his viol with straight sides, 
hollowed squarely by the bridge. And, 
for that he was a larger man than 
Matthew Slocombe of Leverell, he 
built it about nine feet high. The 
strings he arranged to tighten with an 
invention of his own, based upon the 
principle of the mill-sluice, and he de- 
signed to actuate the three screws 
with a bed-key. These, and other de- 
velopments, cost him many sleepless 
nights ; and when he had _ perfected 
his designs, he sent to the blacksmith 
for the machinery and by the carrier 
for the timber from Sandbury, and for 
five weeks he wrought in his spare 
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time, rising early and working late, 
and only once calling over at Dinder 
for a mug of cider. The finger-board 
gave him the greatest trouble ; but by 
cutting up his cricket-bat he finally 
won a very fair result. On the third 
day of the fifth week, when the carrier 
brought his strings, he found that his 
sluice-arrangement did not provide 
sufficiently fine adjustment, and that 
unless he tuned his strings at both 
ends, he could not approach within a 
tone of the note he desired. Accord- 
ingly he put nuts at the bottom, and 
twisted them round with a spanner. 

Placed in the sack-scale, the em- 
bodiment of Robert Ross’s ambition 
weighed ninety-six pounds; and it 
was with a face lit with honest pride 
and anticipation that he hoisted it 
on to his back one Tuesday afternoon 
and set off to prove it at Little Din- 
der. He had invented some rope- 
work wherewith he clothed himself, 
as it were, with his viol, and kept it 
clear of the earth ; but he took a long 
time to mount the hillside, albeit the 
wind was at his back, and before he 
had traversed two of the eleven miles 
he was feeling tired, strong man 
though he was. For this reason he 
took off his coat and hitched it over 
the projecting neck of the machine, 
presenting thereby such an unnatural 
and even appalling appearance, as to 
make every living creature he ap- 
proached shy wildly from him. By 
the time he had won Dinder Down he 
was pale and faint ; he would perhaps 
never have arrived at his destination, 
had he not discerned another figure, 
of somewhat similar aspect, blotting 
the expanse in the direction of Toby’s 
home. 

But try as he might, there was no 
making headway with ninety-six 
pounds of machinery bearing him 
down ; and Robert witnessed his rival 
disappear over the edge of the plain 
half an hour and more before he gained 
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the road ; and while he staggered and 
slid upon the white mud (for it had 
rained, and the wind blew high,) he 
bitterly reflected that Toby was all 
the time warmly ensconced in the 
corner of the settle, probably joking 
with Prissy. The gale which blew off 
the hill compelled Robert into a run. 
Some one saw him, and raised such a 
ery of “ Lawk-a-mussy! what’s that 
a-coming down th’ill?” that every- 
body came out, and lo, a great bird- 
shaped creature like a pterodactyl, 
flapping black wings and scuttling on 
muddy legs! 

The apparition raced stiffly up to 
the door of the inn and halted with a 
loud explosion (for one of the gut 
cables had given way from the damp), 
and stolidly undressing himself of his 
invention, Robert Ross crept out and 
sought the fire-side. Toby was there, 
with boots clean and shining hair, and 
clean Sabbath coat. Even as Robert 
looked, he sought in his green bag 
and from its depths produced a comb. 
Bob meant smiting him without further 
parley, solely on the ground of that 
comb, but Prissy brought him a mug 
of cider, and said: “ Let I have that 
there coat to dry’n. Gracious, how 
wet the poor man be!” Then they 
all crowded round, and talked of his 
invention, and Bob explained its 
salient features and pieced the broken 
string. So the dangerous tension 
passed away, and when his coat was 
dry and he felt refreshed, he set off to 
exhibit at the Rectory. 

The Rector seemed deeply impressed 
and became thoughtful. “* Have you 
tried its tone?” he inquired. 

Robert had not done so. They 
therefore screwed the cords up to G 
D and A, the apparatus creaking ap- 
prehensively. Then the Rector rubbed 
the big bow with rosin and, pulling 
up his shirt-cuffs, retired to the rear 
flank, as a gunner sidles clear of his 
weapon before he ignites the fuse. 
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The effect of the trial was superb, 
and repaid all that Robert Ross had 
suffered. The top string bellowed with 
a grinding pungency which developed 
a kind of sneezing sensation at the 
back of the palate; the string in the 
midst emitted a large sour boom which 
rattled the teeth together unless one 
clenched them ; but the lowest string 
—ah, that was a masterpiece! When 
you got the bow home on that string, 
small objects on tables and shelves 
danced solemnly, windows rattled, 
cakes ‘of plaster descended from the 
ceiling, lights fluttered and flickered, 
and the air was filled with quaking 


gloom. It was a grand string in- 
deed! 
The Rector, having investigated 


the instrument, explained where the 
different tones and semitones might 
be found, and they drove nails into 
the side of the somewhile cricket-bat 
to mark the positions; bellows-nail, 
hob-nail, brass-nail, screw-nail, tin- 
tack: but the tin-tack was the same 
as bellows-nail on the next string. So 
efficient did the system prove, that in 
about an hour’s time Robert had 
mastered the bass of Life let us cherish, 
and had blistered his fingers severely 
by the friction of the various nail- 
heads. 

While the Rector and his pupil 
were studying, the door was flung 
open, and the cowman ran in with a 
look of great anxiety and a pail of 
hot water. He stood open-mouthed 
for some moments. “ What is it, 
John?” asked the Rector. 

“Lord be praised, I thought as old 
Dolly were down afore her time,” said 
John. “Reuben Tummit, he come 
a-running round to I, and he said: 
‘John, one of youer cows is down ; if 
I was you I should go and look to her 
purty sharp, for she’s powerful bad 
by the sound.’ So I says to he, 
‘Reuben, it can’t be one of ouer cows ;’ 
and he says, ‘It is one o’ youer cows 


I tell ’ee ; ’tis old Doll come down’: 
and I thought ’twas old Dolly sure.” 

“Oh no, it’s Bob’s Big One,” said 
the Rector, and so it got christened. 

That was a delightful evening for 
Bob. Prissy watched him, and he 
made louder sound, and more of it, 
than all the other men in the room 
put together. When Toby, crouching 
over his ’cello, would clutch its neck 
and carve savagely at it, Bob would 
stand erect and touch up his centre 
string; but if Toby attempted any 
fancy work, tickling and picking with 
his fingers, Bob would let go the big 
string and drown him head over ears, 
It was fine. If Robert strayed, the 
Parson would cry to him, “ First 
bellows-nail, please, Ross,” or ‘‘ Second 
hob-nail, Robert,” as the case might 
be ; and when he desired modulations, 
he called, “ Look out, Robert, sharp 
coming!” So things went 
smoothly, and the Parson’s lady came 
in to see this wonderful instrument 
which was keeping her fowls awake. 

For the ingenious young man the 
evening was full of hints by which he 
profited against the future. Accord- 
ingly, come next week, when Toby 
walked over behind a Warmster boy 
who carried his green bag in state, 
there was a blot moving two miles 
ahead of him on the plain, which blot 
was Robert Ross, driving a donkey- 
cart with his Big One therein. When 
it was unloaded, “ Law, Robert ! what 
be they tits on thy fiddle?” people 
inquired. Then Bob explained that 
he had built a cupboard and two 
drawers in the front to hold things; 
and he got out from one a necktie 
and a pair of boots, and some honey 
for Priss out of the other. 

Still his fancy urged him on to new 
amendments, and late next Tuesday 
afternoon the Dinder folk, hearing a 
great rattling and bumping perceived 
that Robert had mounted his Big One 
on wheels and was trundling it down 
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the hill, The axie svas detachable and 
took off when he wished to perform 
on the vehicle. 

Prissy appeared much impressed by 
his ingenuity and his neckties; she 
was kind to him, and when she looked 
the look, there was a tiny something 
at the back of it which made Bob’s 
heart beat thickly. Toby purchased 
an iron peg for his instrument, and 
weakly invested in a brass box for 
the strings ; but for some reason he 
appeared to make no headway. 

At last things came to a crisis. 
It had been a pouring wet week and 
the Darle was in flood. There was 
no getting on to the hill from Warm- 
ster or from Mallop either, for the 
swollen river ran between over ford 
and bridge. But when Tuesday 
morning dawned gray and dripping, 
Robert arose with an idea. All the 
forenoon he laboured at it with pitch 
and with paint; and at the turn of 
the day he embarked upon his Big 
One, having slackened off the strings 
sufficiently to afford comfortable 
sitting-room. After an uneventful 
passage he drifted against a willow 
on the further side, and arrived at 
Dinder in time for practice. Every 
one was astonished to see him, and 
commended the young man’s resource 
and industry; but Prissy, as they 
walked up to the practice-room, said 
that it was very wrong of him to 
have gone on the water upon his viol. 
Bob asked why. She answered (very 
low), “‘ Because you might have been 
drownded.” Bob set down his craft 
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inside the doorway of the empty room 
and said bravely, groping out with 
one arm (for the thumping of his heart 
dimmed his eyes) “Should ’ee care 
then, Prissy? Should ’ee, should ’ee ? 

Prissy nodded, and began to cry, 
for fear—for fear— 


Long after this, and far from 
Dinder, I came up their garden one 
evening, when their son and his wife 
and children had been paying them a 
visit, for I wanted to hear all about 
the boys. The old lady was sprink- 
ling linen; the old gentleman was 
smoking and staring intently at his 
hollyhocks. 

“Ah, fine boys they be,” said 
Prissy ; “and young Bob, he do take 
after his grandad wonderful, he do. 
And as fond o’ music !” 

The old man awoke from his reverie. 
“ Evening, Parson,” he said. 

“What were you dreaming about, 
Bob ¢” I asked. 

“That there old cradle,” he an- 
swered. “It were a _ double-bass 
once. Ah!” And he told me this 
which I have written. 

“Yes,” said Prissy, with a sunny 
sigh, “it’s a getting a bit old now. 
But ’tis a good old thing. It’s beena 
cupboard, and a cart, and a boat, and 
a meal-chest, and a dresser, and a 
cradle ; and I'll be bound as the old 
man’s a-scheming to make something 
else out on it yet, ain’t ye, father?” 

* Ah, I be,” said Bob. “I was just 
a-thinking then, ’tis the very thing as 
we want for that chicken-coop.” 
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A SOUTH-SEA TRADER. 


“To three old shipmates among the 
Islands, Harry Henderson, Ben Hird, 
Jack Buckland ; their friend R. L. 8.” 
So runs the dedication of the Js/and 
Night’s Entertainments. In The Samoa 
Times for April 4th, 1896, appeared 
a notice of the death of Mr. B. Hird, 
“the well-known supereargo of the 
Archer who died at the island of 
Funafuti in the Ellices, and was 
buried the same day at the island.” 
Mr. Hird’s death, it is added, will be 
deeply regretted throughout the Pa- 
cific Islands, where he was well 
known and esteemed for his kindly 
ways and conscientious dealings with 
both traders and natives. Perhaps 
the most widely known figure in the 
Central Pacific has disappeared with 
the death of Peni, as Ben Hird was 
everywhere called by the natives. 
His career was so typical of the suc- 
cessful South-Sea trader, and the man 
himself, apart from his experiences, 
was so striking and so attractive that 
he seems to deserve a passing record. 

Hird was born in Aberdeen about 
the middle of the century, and after 
being educated in Scotland, he came 
to London as a lad to receive a com- 
mercial training. We have heard 
that he enlisted and served for a short 
time in the cavalry, but was soon 
bought out. * At any rate he came to 
New Zealand more than five-and- 
twenty years ago, and took at once to 
trading in the South Seas. At first 
he was stationed, as is usual, in 
various islands, changing his post 
every few years; but as his capacity 
and trustworthiness became known, 
he was employed in positions where 
his influence was brought to bear 


upon as wide a field as_ possible. 
Ultimately he became a partner in 
the well-known firm at Sydney for 
which he had worked, and most of 
his time was spent in visiting their 
stations. 

Hird’s tall and burly form was 
easily recognised ; his name of Ben 
came easily to native tongues, stam- 
mering among the many consonants 
of the English speech ; his easy and 
genial manners gained him many a 
point where men with less sense of 
humour and less instinct for native 
ways of thought would have failed. 
He had a good memory for men and 
places, and that practical grasp of 
languages which goes so much further 
than scholarship ; he spoke five or six 
dialects of Polynesian, and had a 
smattering of many other of the 
tongues of the Pacific. He once spent 
three years on an island where there 
was no other white trader, and 
where he habitually spoke nothing but 
the native vernacular. The effect on 
him was curious. He had left New 
Zealand with hardly a trace of 
northern accent in his speech; he 
returned to it speaking Scots so broad 
that he was hardly intelligible to 
colonial ears. In a short time this 
wore off, but to the end of his life he 
had that degree of accent which seems 
to lend a certain warmth to an other- 
wise colourless pronunciation. 

Louis Stevenson made a trip of 
several months’ duration in Hird’s 
company, visiting the Ellices, Gilberts, 
and Marshalls, as well as a number of 
outlying islands, and to the friend- 
ship then commenced the dedication 
at the head of this article is due. In 
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the hill, of saté¥% .s0, Ben comes 
took or twice without preface or 
on th 


ition as part of the recognised 
machinery of island-existence. Well 
as Stevenson could himself tell a 
story he was never tired of studying 
the methods of other men, and never 
failed to express his high appreciation 
of sailors’ yarns. Even the bores of 
his acquaintance were carefully placed 
under examination, lest he too should 
fall unawares into any of the ways of 
being tedious. “TI have taken a good 
deal of pains,” he said one day, “in 
unalysing ’s anecdotes, and find- 
ing what it is that makes them so 
wearisome. It is not mere detail, for 
that sailors of all people introduce in 
any quantity into their stories, and it 
is often that which makes them so 
good ; but it is irrelevant detail about 
people who don’t really come into the 
story.” The merit of the yarns of 
seagoing folk he used to attribute 
to the amount of time they were able 
to give to thinking over them and to 
their practice of spinning them re- 
peatedly. This explanation may not 
be very convincing: to us it seemed 
to leave space for vast areas of dreari- 
ness; but “approbation from Sir 
Hubert Stanley is praise indeed,” and 
u0 one’s stories commanded more 
hearty admiration from Stevenson 
than those of Ben Hird. 

And if Hird’s manner was good, 
his field of experience was wide. 
Tahiti and Hawaii he did not know ; 
but from the Carolines to Savage 
Island, and from Rarotonga to New 
Britain, there were few spots so 
desolate or so unproductive that he 
had not visited them. He had been 
the last white man ashore in Ponape 
in the Carolines before the Spaniards 
bombarded the chief settlement. He 
had been the only British subject 
present at the great German dinner 
in Apia, where the assault of a half- 
caste led to a claim for a thousand 





dollars indemnity for “ trampling on 
the German Emperor,” and to the 
hoisting of the German flag in Samoa. 
On this occasion, as soon as Hird saw 
the first blow struck, “I cleared out 
at once,” he said, “ and watched it all 
from a verandah, as I knew it was no 
place for me.” A like discretion kept 
him out of trouble with the authorities 
of all nationalities, and often enabled 
him to extricate less sensible people 
from their difficulties. 

He delighted to tell the story of 
a friend of his, a trader who flew the 
flag of Borabora on his schooner while 
that island was still an independent 
kingdom. A vessel was seen in the 
offing, and Hird called out, “ Hullo, 
Bill, here’s a French man-of-war come 
to look for you.” The trader evidently 
had not been keeping a clear con- 
science, for his answer was, ‘‘ Where’s 
my flag?” There followed a 
hasty search ; they hunted high and 
they hunted low for the blue and 
white stripes ; but all in vain, until at 
last the flag was seen kilted round the 
waist of the trader’s “old woman,” 
and the lady had to change her dress 
before the protecting colours could be 
hoisted. 

In all Hird’s voyages he had never 
been shipwrecked, nor, we believe, 
was any attempt ever made upon his 
life. Never, so far as we remember, 
had he even seen Bully Hayes, that 
rather shabby pirate with whom all 
gossips on the South Seas sooner or 
later end. We do not wish to claim 
for Hird’s memory a pedantic pre- 
cision of narrative, or to hint that he 
failed in duty to his yarns by leaving 
them no better than he found them. 
But he had the insight to preserve 
accuracy where accuracy was of the 
essence of the story, and we never 
found him wilfully drawing the long 
bow except in competitions open to 
that weapon. It was not Hird, but 
a Scotch diver, whom he knew in 
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Manihiki, who was attacked by a 
gigantic shark, which he ripped up 
with two strokes of his long knife. 
** How long was that shark, Donald?” 
asked Hird. ‘“’Deed, I canna tell, 
but the piece of him that came up was 
just twenty-seven feet in length.” 

Hird’s first station was on Penrhyn 
Island, one of the chief pearling 
lagoons of the Pacific. The natives 
are perhaps the best divers in the 
South Seas, but a harsh, turbulent, 
and disagreeable population. When 
Stevenson paid a passing visit to this 
island, he found its inhabitants the 
least attractive Polynesians he had en- 
countered. Hird thought better of 
them, “I don’t know how it was,” 
he said, “ but somehow I took to them 
from the first. Sometimes you come 
to a place, and you don’t know what 
there is about it, or about the people, 
but they take your fancy. So it was 
with me and the Penrhyn people ; we 
used to have rows at times, but I 
always liked them, and they liked me, 
and we got on capitally.” When 
he returned to the island on one of 
his trading voyages, his popularity 
took the trying form of breakfasts. 
In one morning he had to take no less 
than seventeen. From house to house 
he and his friend went, and at each 
house a fresh meal was awaiting them. 
Only one set of knives, forks, and 
plates was available, and these were 
hurriedly washed and sent on to the 
next host. Towards the end it became 
physically impossible to do more than 
drink a little cocoa-nut juice at each 
house, but the claims of friendship 
were satisfied, and seventeen house- 
holds were left rejoicing in the success 
of their hospitality. 

In connection with Penrhyn, by the 
way, Hird once paid a striking com- 
pliment to Sir John Thurston, who 
does not receive too many compliments 
from traders. A ship had been 
wrecked on the island, and the natives, 


who have been British subjects since 
1888, had not behaved well about it. 
The High Commissioner went down 
himself from Fiji to examine into the 
case, and promptly disposed of it 
according to his judgment. Meeting 
Hird not long afterwards, he asked 
him for his opinion on the matter, 
“You have lived in Penrhyn for 
several years,” he said, “ and know the 
place well. My view of this case was 
so and so; how does that agree with 
your knowledge of these natives?” 
“And I had to tell him,” said Hird, 
“that I was sure he was perfectly 
right. I don’t know how he had 
arrived at his conclusions, except 
from his general knowledge of native 


character. And yet the Penrhyn 
people aren’t quite like anybody 
else.” 


His chief protector in Penrhyn in 
the old days was a chief to whom he 
gave the name of Henry Stewart, a 
man of inferior birth who had attained 
his position by sheer force of personal 
capacity and valour. ‘ Whenever 
there was any trouble on, I always 
used to know it by seeing old Henry 
Stewart making his way to the Speak- 
House in his top hat and dress-coat. 
He was a man with such immense 
front teeth that he could not close 
his lips, but he was a great speaker. 
Once he spoke from four o’clock till 
dawn, demanding the execution of a 
native who had murdered a Belgian 
trader. Some of the natives wanted 
to wait for the arrival of the mission- 
ary ship, but Henry Stewart asked 
what the missionaries had to do with 
the Government? Others wanted to 
refer it to the Governor of Tahiti, but 
what did the Governor of Tahiti care 
for a little place like that? The point 
was carried and the man hanged ; but 
in true South Sea fashion, though the 
execution was to have been at eight, 
the gallows was not ready till noon, 
and then, as it was raining, the 
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sentence was not carried out for 
another hour. 

In these same waters, about a 
hundred miles north of the island 
of Suwarrow, Hird had a curious 
dream six years ago. It was during 
the cruise which the Stevensons took 
on the steamer Janet Nicoll, and the 
date was about the beginning of July, 
1890. Hird was lying asleep on a 
hatchway during the daytime, and 
Mr. Henderson, the owner, was sitting 
on deck talking with one of the 
passengers. Hird slowly rose to a 
sitting-posture with his eyes staring 
wide open, but he was sufficiently 
awake to hear Mr. Henderson say, 
“Look at that fellow, he’s asleep.” 
Then he awoke completely, and said : 
“T have seen a strange thing, and I 
wasn’t asleep either. I saw two men 
in the trader’s house at Suwarrow 
laying out the body of old Bob.” 
A note was made of the exact date, 
and when in due course they came to 
Suwarrow, they found that Captain 
Bob, the trader, had died on that day 
and been laid out, as seen in Hird’s 
dream. The exact time had not been 
taken on the island, for there were 
only natives there. The trader’s sur- 
name we have forgotten, but both 
Hird and Mrs. Stevenson, who had 
not met for several years, told sub- 
stantially the same story. 

A few years ago Hird went up with 
a steamer of a hundred tons to pros- 
pect for gold in the Solomon Islands, 
or rather to ascertain the truth of 
a report that gold was to be found 
in abundance in a certain spot. The 
gold was found, though not in paying 
quantities ; but the story of his arrival 
shows how well suited the man was 
for the business in hand. 

The steamer arrived at its destina- 
tion off the island of , and Hird, 
who had never been there before, 
was looking curiously at the natives 
who were putting off in canoes. Sud- 





denly there was a shout of Peni, Peni, 
from one of the boats, and a man was 


seen pointing at the ship. There, 
sure enough, were two Solomon 
Islanders who had worked on the 


German plantations in Samoa, and 
had seen Hird on one of his visits. 
After the first day these men never 
left him, following him everywhere as 
a bodyguard, and no doubt to their 
influence he owed much of the ease 
with which his mission was carried 
out. But on the first day his re- 
ception was exciting enough. The 
chief of the town had been in Fiji, 
and had there acquired some English, 
as well as the name of Powder. At 
his invitation Hird went on shore, 
taking with him no one but a Samoan, 
who had formerly lived on the island 


and whom he had brought as in- 
terpreter. When they got to the 


landing-place there were none but men 
to be seen,—not a single woman,—a 
dangerous sign. However, the landing 
was safely effected; Powder asked 
them to come to his house, and he 
and Hird and the Samoan started off 
together. To the alarm of the visitors 
the chief struck inland and up the 
spur of a hill. The road then turned 
off to the left, and this point they 
afterwards learned had been the scene 
of the very brutal murder of a German 
a few years before. Both Hird and 
his attendant were unarmed, and the 
latter was very uneasy and frightened. 
There was nothing to do, however, 
but to go forward, and following their 
guide they presently came to a large 
village. Not a soul was to be seen, 
but there in the midst was a large 
house with low walls built of big 
blocks of coral, and spread in front 
of it lay a semi-circle of bleaching 
human skulls. “Those belong you?” 
asked Ben. ‘ Blong me,” replied 
Powder ; then he lifted the mat that 
hung in front of the door and invited 
them to come in. There was no one 
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in the house; the smooth floor was 
spread with a number of sleeping 
mats, symmetrically arranged, and on 
each mat was a rifle and a belt of 
cartridges. Ben picked up a rifle, a 
Martini-Henry, and sat down on the 
mat, and the Samoan did likewise. 
The chief held a long parley with 
them, in the course of which his 
hearers quietly slipped a cartridge 
into each of their rifles and prepared 
for the worst. But there was no 
trouble. They went back to the 
beach and there returned the rifles, 
extracting the cartridges at the last 
moment. Next day the whole popu- 
lation turned out, men, women, and 
children, to dig the gold and carry it 
in bags a thousand feet down to the 
steamer. In the midst of it all Hird 
looked up, and on the height above 
saw several armed men watching 
them. They were only sentries, posted 
to guard against any attack of the 
hill tribes. 

On the return voyage they had an- 
other alarm which fortunately came 
to nothing. They went close in under 
the lee of the island of to shift 
their coal, when the blackboy left at 
the wheel was seen to be uneasy and 
trying to hide himself from somebody 
or something. He pointed to the top 
of the cliffs, three hundred feet sheer 
above them, and there they saw a 
crowd of the natives, who are among 
the most intractable in Melanesia and 
given to the use of poisoned arrows. 
The deep sea seemed preferable to 
this variety of devil, so they put out 
again, and shifted their coal in the 
open as best they might. 

Hird was too strong and successful 
a man not to have enemies; but he 
had friends everywhere, and those 
liked him best who knew him best 
and who had most to do with him. In 





dealing with strangers he had a way 
with him that is not given to many 
Scotchmen, and which made itself felt 
even without the aid of language. 
There is a story of his firmness at 
Noumea once causing the hasty pro- 
duction of certain official papers for 
which the ship had already been wait- 
ing for several hours; and another 
also, in contrast, of what happened 
the night before, when he had missed 
his way in the dark and blundered 
into a verandah where an old French 
gentleman was sitting. At first the 
Frenchman was very angry and de- 
manded whatever angry old gentlemen 
do demand in such circumstances. 
Hird knew no French, and the other 
little or no English. The body of the 
play is unfortunately lost, but the 
curtain falls upon the owner of the 
verandah and the intruder seated side 
by side with a bottle of the best 
cognac and a dictionary between them, 
drinking one another’s healths, and 
trying to piece out expressions of 
good-will and sincere esteem. 

We once heard an American pro- 
fessor deplore that it was not given 
to him to lecture in the style in which 
hunters out West told their stories 
round the camp fire. It has not been 
ours to reproduce the words or manner 
of these yarns to which we have often 
listened, and which we now shall hear 
no more. We can see the steamer on 
its way from island to island, boarded 
in each lagoon or off each boat-landing 
by the trader asking for Ben or the 
natives clamouring for Peni. White 
man and brown alike return to the 
shore, sad and incredulous. It is to 
a widely distributed, if inarticulate, 
chorus that we have added our word 
of lament for one who was a man, and 
at sight of whom faces brightened 
wherever he went. 
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WITH BURGOYNE AT SARATOGA. 


For each of the two great wars 


which in the last century twice 
changed the destinies of North 
America we have the testimony 


of one of those invaluable witnesses 
who seem to bring us so much nearer 
to the events they took part in than 
even the most glowing pages of actual 
history. The first of these is Major 
Knox, of the 43rd Regiment, whose 
careful daily journal carries us through 
the capture of Quebec in 1759 and 
the final surrender of Canada in 1760. 
The second and perhaps less known 
author is Thomas Anburey, a captain 
in the 29th Regiment, who was with 
Burgoyne’s army till its surrender to 
Gates in 1777, and for the four suc- 
ceeding years a prisoner on parole in 
various parts of the United States.’ 

It is difficult to say which of the 
two books should have the palm. 
Knox speaks to us from a slightly 
remoter period; he took part in 
more dramatic and stirring scenes ; 
his notes are more exhaustive and 
statistical, and though abounding in 
general information and by no means 
empty of interest for the gossip, 
would be upon the whole more valu- 
able to the military than the social 
historian. When Knox was not cam- 
paigning in Canada he was doing 
dreary garrison work in the Nova- 
Scotian wilderness, and his experi- 
ences were wholly therefore upon 
Canadian soil. Anburey, on the con- 
trary, spent nearly the whole of his 
five years upon American territory. 
He only served in one campaign and 
that an ill-fated one; the latter half 

! Travels through the Interior Parts of North 
America—in a Series of Letters ; by an Officer. 
London, second edition. 1791. 


of his correspondence is chiefly valu- 
able as a picture of social life in 
important rural districts at the close 
of the Colonial period. To Ameri- 
cans, who write and talk so much 
about their forefathers, the English 
officer’s letters should be simply in- 
valuable. Since the charm of the 
Colonial period to American minds 
lies in its old-world attachments, and 
as it has been greatly idealised by 
writers whose ignorance of European 
standards is apt to lead them into 
somewhat wild and bombastic com- 
parisons, this simple record of how 
things appeared to a modest, unpre- 
judiced, and cultivated Englishman 
should be very acceptable. Their his- 
torians have used Anburey as they 
have used Knox; but outside this 
select circle, we do not think that 
these letters are much known, and we 
can most cordially recommend them 
to the legion of writers upon the 
other side who make the Colonial and 
Revolutionary period the subject of 
essay and romance. 

The book is too long to treat of as 
a whole in a single article; and in- 
teresting as are the young officer's 
experiences as a prisoner, we fancy 
that to most English readers his notes 
as a combatant will be the most ac- 
ceptable part of the legacy he has so 
happily left to posterity. 

Anburey’s experiences have come 
down to us in the form of letters 
written to a relative in England at 
regular intervals from 1776 to 1781, 
and published, he tells us in a preface 
dedicated to his old colonel Lord 
Harrington, at the earnest request of 
friends soon after the close of the 
war. 
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Anburey, curiously enough, sailed 
from the same port that Knox had 
sailed from just eighteen years pre- 
viously. Both went out of Cork in 
small transports, the latter with his 
own corps the 43rd, the former with 
recruits from the 47th regiment. 
Times had changed indeed. Knox 
had gone out to fight for the Ameri- 
cans against Canada; Anburey was 
bound for the defence of Canada 
against the Americans. Both how- 
ever open their memoirs with scathing 
reflections on the system of trans- 
ports and the men that command them. 
Knox’s skipper, it may be remembered, 
gave the rest of the fleet the slip and 
started off on a privateering expedi- 
tion upon his own account. An- 
ourey’s captain ran them ashore at 
the mouth of the Saint Lawrence, and 
did not seem to care much what be- 
came of them so long as he and his 
ship got off safe. “These men care 
much more for their owners than the 
King’s troops,” declares our soldier 
with some warmth, after as narrow 
an escape of drowning as anybody 
need wish for. 

His account of Quebec, its sur- 
roundings and society, is as full and 
complete as Knox’s, but has a special 
interest in the fact that the French 
province had now enjoyed nearly two 
decades of Britain’s just and lenient 
rule. Within that brief time the Cana- 
dian peasantry had improved their 
position amazingly. Formerly they had 
been content to eke out a bare existence 
at the mercy always of their seigneurs, 
their militia captains, and their priests. 
Now they thronged to the local 
markets with their produce, and had 
even created a tolerable export trade. 
Anburey talked with all classes on the 
change of government, and found but 
one opinion as to the relief which 
English rule had brought to the 
country. Yet with all this he de- 
clares his belief that they would 


rise in rebellion if they dared, so 
strong was the affection they still 
cherished for their mother-country. 
However this may be, we know 
well that by 1812 any tendency to 
take advantage of American _hostil- 
ity to England had vanished, and 
that the French Canadians were 
hardly less ardent than their British 
fellow-subjects in resisting the in- 
vader. Quebec, too, in the autumn of 
1776 had just issued victorious, but 
sadly shattered, from the fourth siege 
in its history. The ruin and con- 
fusion caused by the American can- 
non were everywhere apparent, and 


the death of the brave American 
general, Montgomery, in his rash 


emulation of Wolfe’s daring heroism, 
was still fresh in the memory of both 
friends and foes. Amid a mass of 
information concerning the Canadian 
life of that day, we gather that the 
upper class was both friendly and 
hospitable to the British officers, but 
that the commoner sort in the towns 
still indulged in a somewhat insolent 
and aggressive demeanour towards 
their conquerors. This Anburey puts 
down to the too easy rule of the 
popular and well remembered governor 
Carleton, who seems at this time 
to have been more in favour with 
the French than the English party. 
The anomalous position of the seign- 
eurs is the subject too of much com- 
ment. Their descendants have by this 
time grown very numerous, but even 
where none of the outward attributes 
of gentility have been preserved, 
some of the prejudices of caste are as 
strong as ever. Nothing will induce 
them, we are told, to engage in trade 
or work as mechanics. On _ the 
other hand, they will toil in the field 
all day like the humblest peasant, 
and with even greater inconsistency 
will be frequently found keeping the 
country taverns and engaging in 
what would now be called a livery- 
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business. The fervour with which 
the peasantry clung to the outward 
observances of their religion was a 
source of surprise, and sometimes of 
impatience to our correspondent. On 
one occasion, when making a long 
journey over the snow with a brother 
officer, and when the cold was so intense 
that no furs could keep it out, their 
driver irritated them beyond endurance 
by his excess of piety. Not content 
with dismounting at the crucifixes 
which stood at intervals of two or 
three miles along the highway, and 
spending some time at each, he finally 
proposed that his half-frozen passengers 
should wait for him while he travelled 
off to visit another which stood at 
some distance from their track. This, 
says Anburey, was too much, particu- 
larly as their destination was in sight. 
So Captain Grattan, his companion, 
and presumably an Irishman, seized 
hold of the fellow’s queue (an ap- 
pendage which the Canadians held in 
immense esteem), and drawing his 
knife vowed he would cut it off if its 
owner attempted to move,a manceuvre 
which had the desired effect. 

The custom, which still holds good 
in Canada, of the ladies sitting at 
home to receive the gentlemen of their 
acquaintance on New Year's Day, was 
greatly approved of by the gallant 
lieutenant and his brother officers ; 
the more so as in those days it was 
permitted of all comers to salute their 
fair hostess upon each cheek; a 
custom, says Anburey, which his own 
countrywomen in Canada had at first 
shrunk from, but by the time of his 
arrival had pretty generally adopted. 

In the spring of 1777 our young 
soldier was at Montreal waiting, with 
the rest of Burgoyne’s army, to 
take the field. The ice upon the 
river, he writes, has broken with an 
astonishing noise, and the current is 
already flowing freely and gay with 
shipping. The farmers are all busy 


in the fields, and the troops have been 
inspected previous to their toilsome 
march southward through the wilder- 
ness. A finer body of men, he 
declares, could not be found in 
England. The advanced guard has 
already gone forward. Ticonderoga, 
of famous and bloody memory, and 
now held in force by the Americans, 
is the first objective point of the 
3ritish army. It was not a hundred 
and fifty miles distant, but the diffi- 
culties of pushing an army with bag- 
gage, provisions, and artillery through 
that rugged wilderness, had not been 
under-rated in Montreal, even if they 
had been in London. It was fully 
recognised that, with all the high 
discipline and intrepidity of the 
British soldier, as a bush-fighter the 
American rifleman could not avoid 
being his superior; and of American 
troops of all sorts there were reported 
to be twelve thousand at Ticonderoga, 
and many more between that fortress 
and Albany. Burgoyne’s army, ex- 
clusive of Indians, Canadians, and 
provincials, few of whom proved of 
any value, numbered little more than 
five thousand men; and among these 
or at least among their leaders and 
those who knew America, it was well 
understood, writes Anburey, that the 
bayonet must be used on every possible 
occasion if they are to fight their way 
through successfully to the Hudson 
river. 

Throughout the whole of this war 
indeed it was the bayonet that ex- 
perience had taught the British 
officer and the British soldier to crave 
for, and the American leaders, when- 
ever possible, to avoid. Burgoyne’s 
orders were to proceed along the only 
possible route that nature admitted of 
in those days to the Middle Colonies, 
the route that, though still wild and 
desolate and formidable, had been 
reddened again and again by the blood 
of many warring races. From Canada 
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to Lake Champlain, and thence down 
Lake George to its southernmost point, 
is practically a straight line and brings 
the traveller to within a short day’s 
march of the Upper Hudson. This 
river, bending here to the southward, 
continues the line as it were unbroken 
to its mouth at New York, cutting off 
the New England provinces from the 
rest of America. These colonies be- 
ing the backbone of the rebellion, the 
excellent scheme was formed of seizing 
and holding this inland frontier and 
thus isolating them from their less 
formidable but still sympathetic fellow 
countrymen to the south. The scheme 
was admirable, had it only been carried 
out. Burgoyne’s army was entirely 
too small to stand long alone. It was 
intended to effect a junction with a 
larger force that was to move up the 
Hudson to meet it ; but this force, we 
all know, marched, when it did march, 
to the south and not to the north, and 
Burgoyne and his army met with the 
only possible fate which, in the cir- 
cumstances, could have been ex- 
pected. 

On June 23rd Anburey was writing 
from camp upon the banks of Lake 
Champlain. It was the season when 
those fabulous flights of pigeons, that 
continued until well within living 
memory, were on the move. The very 
skies were darkened with their flight 
northward. On the British army, which 
was none too plentifully supplied 
with rations, they descended like 
manna in the wilderness, allowing 
themselves in their exhaustion to be 
knocked off the trees in hundreds by 
the hungry soldiers. In the same 
letter, too, we have a detailed account 
of Burgoyne’s interview with the 
Indian tribes who had been enlisted 
in the service of the King. The 
solemnity of the function held 
under the arches of the forest, the 
amount of eloquence expended on both 
sides, and the apparent zeal of the red 


warriors, seems to have impressed the 
lieutenant mightily. 

In a few days, however, he was 
to learn how very little it all sig. 
nified. A letter, dated on the last 
day of June, tells how all the artillery, 
batteaux, sloops, and brigs have been 
made ready to move down the lake 
on Ticonderoga. It was a_ glorious 
sight to see the whole army embarked 
upon the lake and moving majestically 
by brigades over the smooth sunlit 
waters. The young officer’s words 
bring irresistibly to our minds a still 
more gorgeous pageant that, at the 
same season of the year, just nineteen 
summers previously had glided down 


Lake George upon the  self-same 
errand. Strange, too, that both 
should have ended in disaster and 


humiliation such as England’s enemies 
had in those days not often to rejoice 
at. 

As in 1758 men wrote with en- 
thusiasm of the gay armada that was 
to break in pieces before the wooden 
ramparts of ‘Ticonderoga, so in 1777 
young Anburey writes of Burgoyne’s 
doomed army in words that to our ears 
must sound most painfully significant. 
“T cannot forbear,” he says, “ pictur- 
ing to your imagination one of the 
most pleasing spectacles I ever beheld. 
When we were in the widest part of the 
lake, whose beauty and extent I have 
already described, it was remarkably 
fine and clear, not a breeze stirring, 
when the whole army appeared at one 
view in such perfect regularity as to 
form the most complete and splendid 
regatta you can possibly conceive. 
A sight so novel and pleasing could 
not fail of fixing the admiration and 
attention of every one present.” 

Poor Burgoyne, however, had no 
such grounds for confidence as had 
the hapless Abercrombie when he 
sailed against Ticonderoga. The 
veterans of Béarne and the Royal 
Rousillon, it is true, were no longer to 
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be reckoned with; but from ten to 
twenty thousand Americans, familiar 
with the ground and handy with the 
rifle, were reported to be in or around 
the famous fortress. 

The same letter gives us an inkling 
of Burgoyne’s anxiety, for it contains 
this somewhat significant proclama- 
tion to the troops: “The services 
required of this army are critical 
and conspicuous. During our pro- 
gress occasions may arise in which 
neither difficulty nor labour, nor life, 
are to be regarded. This army must 
not retreat!” “The troops, how- 
ever,” writes Anburey, “are in the 
highest spirits, admirably disciplined, 
and remarkably healthy.” 

The memory of the gifted and gallant 
Lord Howe, whose fall at Ticonderoga 
in 1758 had cost the British army a 
terrible defeat and the loss probably 
of fifteen hundred men, seems still to 
have been green in the service. For 
as the fateful spot comes into view 
the young lieutenant thus invokes the 
illustrious warrior’s shade in the quaint 
language of the period. “Could his 
martial spirit rise from its cold 
mansion he would no doubt be highly 
pleased to see his brothers, one at the 
head of the army, the other of the 
navy, advancing the pleasing task of 
restoring peace to a deluded people ”. 
A few weeks later he had occasion 
to write in a very different strain 
of one of these brothers. Ticonde- 
roga was now so rapidly and skilfully 
invested that the Americans, with 
good reasons no doubt for not risking 
too much at so advanced a_ post, 
abandoned it without a struggle. The 
rapidity with which General Phillips 
led the artillery up the broken ground 
is highly praised. It was he, we are told, 
whose guns contributed so effectually 
to the rout of the French at Minden, 
and who had himself, in his zealous 
efforts to bring them on that great 
occasion into position, broken no less 
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than fifteen canes upon the horses’ 
backs. All of life that was found 
within the lines of Ticonderoga was a 
group of artillerymen lying dead 
drunk beside a formidable battery of 
loaded guns and a cask of Madeira 
with the top knocked out. The men 
had been left, beyond a doubt, to fire 
what would have proved a truly 
formidable parting shot at the un- 
suspecting British, but the presence 
of so much liquor had happily proved 
too much for their fidelity. 

A brigade was now pushed forward 
in pursuit of the Americans, whose 
main body, instead of following down 
the course of Lake George, had struck 
off south-eastwards over ridges of 
steep forest-covered hills. All the 
next day the British vanguard of 
eight hundred and fifty men under 
General and the German 
Brigadier Reidesel toiled in breathless, 
sultry weather, and over steep rough 
tracks, upon the heels of the enemy. 
From stragglers, says Anburey, they 
then learned that the American rear- 
guard consisted of two thousand picked 
men led by Colonel Francis, an officer 
of courage and repute. 

It was soon after sunrise on 
the following morning that the Eng- 
lish came up with the enemy, and 
the first real action of the campaign 
was fought upon a steep hillside, 
covered of course with wood as was 
the whole of this region, save where 
the scanty clearings of the settlers 
made an occasional opening. The 
fight was stubborn and fierce, till a 
corps of Germans came up and turned 
the scale in favour of the British. 
The backwoods tricks of the Ameri- 
cans somewhat outraged the sense 
of the Englishman’s military bonour. 
“ A company of Americans,” he tells 
us, “came running across a clearing 
towards our men with arms clubbed, 
the universal sign of surrender, the Eng- 
lish soldiers in consequence withhold- 


Fraser 





ing their fire. 
when within ten yards of the grena- 
diers, suddenly presented their pieces, 
poured in a destructive volley, and 


The Yankees, however, 


fled.” Again, we are told that two 
hours after the action was over the 
writer was standing with a group of 
officers examining Colonel Francis’s 
papers when a shot, evidently from a 
tree, struck down the captain who 


was holding them and _ severely 
wounded him. “This war,” says 


Anburey, “is very different from the 
last iri Germany, as the life of an 
individual is sought with as much 
avidity as obtaining a victory over 
thousands.” Some strange freaks of 
fortune, quoted in the same letter, 


may perhaps be worth mentioning. 
Lord Balcarres, for instance, who 


commanded the light infantry, had 
thirty balls through his jacket and 
trousers, and yet only one grazed his 
body. One Haggit, a lieutenant, on 
the other hand, received a ball in 
each eye at the first discharge, while 
Lieutenant Douglas of the 29th was 
shot through the heart as he was 
being carried wounded from the field. 
No provisions could keep pace with 
the rapid march of the troops, and if 
a herd of cattle had not luckily been 
found wandering in the woods both 
men and have fared 
badly. Next day, however, sending 
back two hundred and fifty prisoners 
to Ticonderoga, they turned south- 
ward, and marching over the rough 
forest-roads to Skenesborough, en- 
camped at the southern end of Lake 
George. Here they were soon joined 
by the rest of the army who had been 
chasing the other division of the 
Americans along the shores of the 
lake, destroying their ships, fighting 
a successful battle at  Skenes- 
borough, and driving the enemy south- 
ward to the next great rallying place, 
Fort Edward. 


A feu de joie of artillery and small 


officers would 
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arms was fired here by the whole army, 
and on the following Sunday a thanks- 
giving sermon was preached which An- 
burey remarks was “an exceeding 
good one for a parish church, but not 
in the least applicable to the occasion.” 
The scattered Americans were in the 
meantime collecting again at Fort 
Edward, a few miles to the south, 
and fresh detachments of militia were 
pouring in from every part of the 
neighbouring provinces. Burgoyne, in 
spite of his hard-won triumphs and 
steady but toilsome advance, was 
moving surely onwards to his fate. 
The Indians, says our author, were a 
cause of much more trouble and 
anxiety than their fitful assistance 
warranted, to say nothing of the 
uproar their employment had raised 
upon both of the Atlantic. 
Sometimes, however, they galled the 
enemy after a fashion peculiarly their 
own. On one occasion some Americans 
had dashed across the river, raided a 
British outpost, and got back to their 
boats in apparent security. The 
Indians, however, found a hog-trough 
in the woods and, loading it with their 
rifles, swam with it across the river at 
a lower point and cut off a number of 
the attacking party. A counter in- 
stance may be quoted of a loyalist 
couple who were compelled to leave 
their farm, but whose daughter, being 
engaged to an officer in the American 
army, refused to follow her parents, 
and set out through the woods in the 
direction of the American lines. She 
was seized, however, by some scouting 
Indians, who at first treated her 
civilly and conducted her, according to 
orders, in the direction of the British 
camp. But a dispute arising between 
the captors as to who should claim 
the reward, one of the savages set- 
tled the matter by burying his toma- 
hawk in the unfortunate girl’s head. 
The general, says Anburey, was placed 
in an awkward dilemma by this hor- 
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rid deed, for it seems to have been 


in accordance with the orthodox 
Indian custom of settling a disputed 
point. Burgoyne’s self-interest, how- 
ever, was not proof against his out- 
raged humanity; and the strong 
measures he took and the strong lan- 
guage he used caused the prompt 
desertion of the greater number of his 
Indian aillies. This incident was 
noised abroad upon both continents 
as a hideous lesson against the use 
of Indians in war, but Burgoyne’s 
attitude towards the offending tribes 
gained little notice, either then or 
afterwards. 

Upon the 8th of August Burgoyne’s 
little army was lying at Fort Edward 
on the Hudson, the Americans in 
front and scattered upon all sides of 
them in the woods and mountains. 
Albany was only fifty miles distant, 
and Anburey complains, as many an- 
other campaigner before and since has 
complained, that the good people in 
England, sitting at home with a foot- 
rule and a map before them, expect 
their armies to manceuvre with the 
same despatch and facility in the 
American wilderness that they would 
on Salisbury plain. “Their ideas,” 
says he, “march with a much greater 
rapidity than ever an army did.” 
Here every yard of the rough road 
had to be cleared of the fallen trees, 
which the nimble axes of the Americans 
invariably strewed behind them in 
their retreat. Often fresh roads had 
to be made through the swamps ; no 
less than forty bridges over creeks 
and ravines had to be constructed. 
Two big rivers, the Hudson and the 
Mohawk, lay between them and their 
destination, upon which boats and 
batteaux had to be built. Every 
pound of provisions had to be carried 
through this barren country, and all 
the artillery. “Then,” writes our 
correspondent, “ you may suggest that 
the troops should be pushed rapidly 


on, carrying three or four days’ pro- 
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vision on their backs. Admirable, 
no doubt, in theory! e. 
The soldier, burdened as he is 


with arms and ammunition alone, 
upon a march in bad weather, when 
the weary foot slips back at every 
step, and a curse is provoked by the 
enormous weight that retards him ; 
he must be a very patient veteran 
who is not tempted to throw the 
whole contents of his knapsack into 
the mire—instances of which I saw 
in several of our marches, and this 
when they were loaded only with four 
days’ provisions. I have often heard 
the exclamation, ‘Damn the pro- 
visions. We shall get more at the next 
encampment: the general won’t let 
his soldiers starve !’” Poor Burgoyne 
could move no faster than his engi- 
neers could work and his boat-builders 
could build, and rain was falling 
heavily almost every day. There was 
no sign of a movement up the Hud- 
son, if he had only known it, no 


naval demonstration on the coasts 
of New England, and the whole 


power of these hardy and war-like 
provinces was mustering round Gates. 
“Yet nothing could exceed,” says An- 
burey, “the care of the general forevery 
detail calculated to insure success.” 

In a letter, dated August 24th, 
we read how a flying column of fifteen 
hundred men, that had been sent 
eastwards to Bennington to seize a 
stock of provisions and artillery, was 
beaten back. It was the first re- 
pulse of the British, and as their 
antagonists were for the most part 
raw troops, the growing confidence 
of the Americans in themselves was 
still further strengthened. Anburey 
attributes the failure to the unfitness 
of the Germans, who chiefly composed 
the attacking force, to backwoods 
warfare. Their heavy brass-fronted 
caps, enormous swords, long-skirted 
coats, and weighty canteens, greatly 
neutralised the bravery with which he 
most freely credits them. 
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After much petty skirmishing, and 
still more labour and toil, the British 
army at length reached the fateful 
heights of Saratoga with thirty days’ 


provisions, and a bridge of rafts 
spanning the Hudson at their feet. 
Saratoga was then an outlying estate 
of the family of Schuyler, and 
actually the property of the general of 
that name, who had but lately been 
superseded by Gates. A commodious 
dwelling-house, writes Anburey, stood 
there, large mills, a church, and a 
small village surrounded by wide fields 


of wheat and maize. The former, 
being just ripe, was at once cut, 


threshed, and ground for the soldiers’ 
use. 

Marching down the Hudson, boats 
and batteaux laden with stores 
keeping pace with them, the troops 
soon got upon skirmishing terms with 
the outposts of the enemy. Anburey 
complains that the latter are alto- 
yether too bloodthirsty, killing when 
hey could easily take prisoners, a 
course, he declares, which stirs up 
bitter feelings of hatred and revenge. 

Many instances of sturdy patriotism, 
however, came also under the writer’s 
notice. A Captain Van Swearingham, 
for instance, was taken prisoner and 
brought to General Fraser. It so hap- 
pened that news was most urgently 
wanted, and the general threatened 
to hang the prisoner to the nearest 
tree if he did not satisfy his in- 
quiries. But the captain resolutely 
refused to afford any information. 
He was then committed to Anburey’s 
charge, and as the two sat together 
enjoying the contents of the latter’s 
canteen, the American grew a trifle 
more confidential and chuckled sig- 
nificantly as he sipped his rum and 
water. The liquor was hardly finished 


when the crack of a hundred rifles 
sounded the first note of the fiercest 
engagement that had yet been fought. 
All arms engaged, we are told, fought 





with the utmost valour, and it is 
estimated that our men were opposed 
by three times their number, the 20th, 
2Ist, and 62nd regiments, together 
with the Germans, bearing the brunt 
of the day. “The courage and ob- 
stinacy of the Americans,” writes 
Anburey, “were the astonishment of 
every one, and we now are become fully 
convinced they are not that contempt- 
ible army we had hitherto imagined 
them, but a resolute and numerous 
foe commanded by generals whose 
activity leaves no advantage unim- 
proved.” 

Being detailed with a burying-party, 
he goes on to deplore the careless- 
ness of those who leave heads, arms, 
and legs above ground. The officers 
alone on these occasions had the dis- 
tinction of being buried in a hole 
to themselves, the soldiers being 
shovelled in fifteen or twenty together. 
On one occasion, however, he had to 
lay three subalterns together, and as 
a proof of the number of very young 
otlicers there were with this army, he 
declares that not one of the three 
could have been seventeen years old. 
Throughout the battle, we are told, 
Lady Harriet Acland, the Baroness 
Reidesel, and two other officers’ 
wives of the 62nd, Mesdames Har- 
nage and Reynell, were crouching in 
a small shanty which was soon taken 
possession of for an operating-room 
by the surgeons. There was no other 
refuge, and the poor ladies, within the 
circle of fire where their husbands 
were engaged, had for four hours to be 
involuntary witnesses of the ghastly 
horrors of the operating-table. As a 
climax to their woes, Major Harnage 
himself was soon brought in badly 
wounded, followed by the news that 
Lieutenant Reynell was killed. “ My 
God!” writes the tender - hearted 
Anburey, “what a state for women 
of susceptibility, unanimated by the 
tumult and without sharing its glory.” 
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Burgoyne’s army was steadily 
liminishing, while the cords round 
it were surely tightening. All day 
and night from the surrounding woods 
whistled the bullets of the American 
rilemen. The soldiers were so inured 
to fire, we are told, that they ate and 
Jept under it with scarcely any concern, 
while, to add terrors to the night, came 
the dreary howl of wolves attracted by 
aundreds to such an unwonted banquet. 
The American sharpshooters were natu- 
rally in their element upon the steep 
sides of the wooded ravines that formed 
such a feature in every battle and 
skirmish. The longed-for bayonet 
hung in idleness from the belts of the 
British infantry ; there was no room 
or place for it. The soldiers had nothing 
out discipline and their native valour 
to make up for their immense in- 
feriority in the use of the rifle to 
most of their foes, nor do we require 
Anburey’s testimony to realise what a 
hopeless country was this in which 
Burgoyne’s army now found them- 
for the conduct of warfare 
upon European systems. For our- 
selves we have always marvelled at 
the fashion in which the British 
wldier of that day, half starved and 
ridiculously clothed, fought his way 
through superior numbers of his own 
race well armed he, better 
marksmen, and familiar with the wild 
woods which to him must have been 
strange and terrible. 

On October 7th fifteen hundred 
men, under Burgoyne and his three 
origadiers, Phillips, Reidesel, and 
Fraser, marched out of camp to fight 
what proved to be the last battle of the 
campaign. Their object was to cover 
foraging-parties and see if it might 
be possible to force a passage through 
the Americans along the river bank 
to Albany, to which place succour 
from New York might yet be hasten- 
ing. The day’s fighting produced 
nothing but further loss on both sides, 
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afforded. Anburey, having been sent 
on some special service during the 
battle, found two American riflemen 
and a woman lying dead together in 
the forest, the woman’s hand still 
gripping the cartridges with which 
she had been evidently keeping the 
sharpshooters supplied. The day ter- 
minated by a fierce attack in force 
upon the British front. “ Nothing 
can describe,” says our author, “ the 
anxiety on General Burgoyne’s face 
he told me I must defend my 
post to the last man. The Ameri- 
cans came on through a storm of 
musketry and grape-shot. The post 
was defended with great spirit, and 
the enemy as gallantly assaulted it, 
led on by General Arnold.” They 
were opposed by a fire that, from his 
own station which was not assaulted, 
appeared like one continuous sheet of 
flame. The unfortunately 
gave way, and their colonel was killed. 
The gallant fell, and 
Anburey gives a pathetic account of 
his funeral on the dismal morning 
following the battle, and how the 
Americans fired on the procession as 
it wound slowly up the hill and upon 
the small group that gathered round 
the grave. Then began the last short 
march, the retreat to Saratoga, but 


as 


Germans 


Fraser also 


a few miles up the river bank. It 
was commenced and continued in 
pouring rain and within musket-shot 
of the enemy, who knew that no 
succour was coming to Burgoyne, and 
refrained from all regular attack. 


Arrived once more at Saratoga the 
troops, wearied and drenched to the 
skin, without pausing to light fires 
and cook their scanty rations, flung 
themselves down to sleep upon the 
soaking ground. There was no longer 
any doubt about their position. All 
hope from Howe had been abandoned, 
and only four days’ provisions re- 
mained. Before them was the Ameri- 
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can army, with a large extent of 
friendly and well-occupied country at 
its back; behind them was the long 
wilderness trail to Canada, and even 
this had been seized at various points 
and fortified by the enemy. Burgoyne 
had been compelled to abandon his 
sick and wounded, but of these Gates 
took most excellent care. The unfor- 
tunate Acland was at this time both 
wounded and a prisoner, and in the 
dead of night his courageous wife, 
with a note from Burgoyne, went 
down the river in a boat, and happily 
finding her way to Gates’s headquarters, 
was received with the courtesy and 
generosity that seems to have always 
distinguished that general. 

“The state and situation of our 
army,” says Anburey, writing from 
Boston a month later, “was truly 
calamitous, worn down by a series of 
incessant toils and stubborn actions ; 
abandoned in our utmost distress by 
the Indians; weakened by the de- 
sertion and disappointed as to the 
efficacy of the Canadians and Pro- 
vincials ; the regular troops reduced 
by the late heavy losses of many of 
our best men and distinguished officers 
to only three thousand five hundred 
effective men, of which number there 
were not quite two thousand British. 
In this state of weakness, no possi- 
bility of retreat, our provisions nearly 
exhausted, and invested by an army 
of four times our number that almost 
encircled us, who would not attack us 
from a knowledge of our situation and 
whose works could not be assaulted in 
any part—in this perilous situation 
the men lay continuously upon their 


arms, the enemy incessantly can- 
nonading us, and their rifle and 
cannon shot reaching every part of 
our camp.” 

How overtures were made to Gates, 
and how he rejected them and re- 
quired unconditional surrender, are 
matters of general history, and so 
ought to be the reply that the British 
army, rather than consider such terms, 
would fight their way through or 
perish. That Gates ultimately agreed 
to honourable terms, did credit both 
to his head and his heart; and 
Anburey speaks with generous warmth 
of the conduct both of the general and 
his army during the distressing ordeal 
of surrender. The former kept his 
troops in camp while the painful 
process of piling their arms was being 
gone through by the British; and 
afterwards, as they passed the 
American camp, the writer “did not 
observe a jaunty look or the least dis- 
respect, but all was mute astonishment 
and pity, and it gave us no little 
pleasure to find that the antipathy so 
long shown us was consigned to 
oblivion.” For Burgoyne, he has nothing 
but sympathy and nothing but praise. 
“As the populace,” says he, “in this ver- 
satile age startle at untoward events 
so our general is liable to be exposed to 
public censure. Ample justice must 
raise him in the mind of every liberal 
man who will judge with caution, 
acquit him with honour and take him 
to his heart, as the soldier’s friend— 
as a man of cool judgment but 
ardent for glory—as courageous but 
unfortunate.” 
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